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THE GUELPH TREASURE 
BY WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


HE Guelph Treasure has caught 

the imagination of America. No 
single art event has ever attracted such 
universal attention. It is as if the cathe- 
drals of Hildesheim or Bamberg, Mainz 
or Limburg had been transported to 
this shore. For among the objects 
comprising the eighty-two items which 
form the treasure are individual pieces 
which rank as the foundation stones for 
all study of Mediaeval and German art, 
pieces which for their aesthetic beauty 
deserve that rank. 

The greatest period of German art was 
the Romanesque. It was the age in 
which were created her greatest cathe- 
drals, definite expressions of the Ger- 
man soul. ‘These great and solemn 
edifices are as individual, as surely Ger- 
man, as the contemporary Romanesque 
or later Gothic cathedrals of France are 
French. Never again was the German 
artist to strike so individual and so 
high a note. 

The eleventh and twelfth centuries 
were a creative age, and the vigor which 
expressed itself in architecture func- 
tioned no less forcibly in what a later 
time has unfairly termed the minor arts. 
Certainly the craft of the goldsmith, the 
ivory carver, the artist who fashioned 
marvels in cloisonné and champlevé 
enamel deserves a fairer title. Their 
art, though small in size, was as monu- 
mental in conception as the magnificent 
edifices which came from the architect’s 
brain or the sculpture with which 
the master sculptor decorated them. 

The eleventh century, the “Golden 
Age,” has been by many set quite apart 


in the stirring history of Germany. 
This century bears that name rightly. 
Then it was that the great princes, 
leaders of the people, vied with each 
other not only to build great edifices 
to the glory of God but also to adorn 
the cathedrals so made with works of 
fine art fashioned from the most ex- 
quisite of materials, pure gold. This 
choice of precious metal, however, is 
but one of the reasons which gives the 
name to this epoch. For before Italy, 
before France, Germany had coalesced 
all elements during these decades to form 
a monumental art, the earliest truly na- 
tional art in Western Europe. 

The first definitely dated pieces in 
the Guelph Treasure—for the date of 
the tiny enamel medallion of the eighth 
century in the Cleveland Museum col- 
lection can be fixed only approximately 
—tie in directly with that eleventh- 
century development and are cardinal 
points in any discussion of it. These 
pieces, the first Gertrudis cross, the 
second Gertrudis cross, and the Ger- 
trudis portable altar, have recently 
been purchased for The Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, the first cross from the J. H. 
Wade Fund, with the addition of a gift 
from Mrs. E. B. Greene, the second 
cross and the golden altar for the John 
Huntington Collection. 

What is particularly fascinating, aside 
from supreme aesthetic beauty, is their 
association with an historical personage, 
one of the most remarkable figures of 
that time. For they were given to the 
Cathedral of Saint Blasius by Gertrude 
I, Brunon, in memory of her husband 
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THE SECOND GERTRUDIS CROSS 


LOWER SAXONY, BRUNSWICK, ABOUT 1040 


THE JOHN HUNTINGTON COLLECTION, 


Liudolf, Count of Brunswick. This 
same Gertrude had founded the old 
Cathedral of Brunswick in 1030-1037, 
and after the death of her husband in 
1038, she gave a golden cross, the 
second Gertrudis cross, in his memory. 
Presumably that must have been given 
shortly after the death of Liudolf. So 
it may be dated about 1040, a date 
which the style indicates also. On the 
back of one of the crosses is a repre- 
sentation of Gertrude with the inscrip- 
tion Hoc Gerdrud Com(itissa) Fieri Tussit 
Gertrude had this made). 
The two crosses and the altar must have 


(Countess 


been given at almost the same time. 
The 


glorious color of the old gold, the ex- 


The ensemble is magnificent. 


quisite linear tracery of the filigree with 
which all three pieces are adorned, the 
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flash of precious and _ semi-precious 
stones, the color of the porphyry slab 
which forms the top of the altar and 
plays in subtly with purple stones inset 
on the sides, the superlative craftsman- 
ship of the cloisonné enamel which dec- 
orates the altar arcades and the columns 
on the front and the tiny cross at one 
end, make of this truly a master work. 
It is the kind of object which rightly 
gives universal fame. Further than 
that, this is the only golden portable 
altar of that age which has been pre- 
served and exists today. 

This same Brunon family, Counts of 
Brunswick, generations later 
joined in marriage with the Guelph fam- 
ily, Counts of Bavaria. A later Ger- 
trude, Gertrude III, married Henry the 
Proud, Count in Bavaria and Swabia, 


several 
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bringing with her, as a marriage portion, 
Brunswick. Their son, Duke Henry 
the Lion, was the greatest of all the 
Guelph dukes, opponent of the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa, crusader, knight. 
He it was who married Mathilda of 
England and so became a brother-in- 
law of that poetic figure, Richard the 
Lion Hearted, King of England. 

An earlier Guelph, Guelph V, had 
married another Mathilda, the great 
Countess Mathilda of Tuscany, before 
whose castle of Canossa was enacted 


‘one of the most significant events of the 


whole Middle Ages. There Henry IV, 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
knelt barefooted in the snow to ask and 
receive absolution from the great Pope 
Gregory VII. It was a supreme mo- 
ment in the age-long conflict between 
church and secular power and symbol- 
ized for an instant the complete victory 
of the papal power. The Guelph name 
which had thus become identified with 
the papal side became the title of that 
party in its centuries of conflict with 
the Ghibellines, backers of the Emperor. 

It is probable that the Guelph cross 
came into the Guelph family through 
this husband of the Countess Mathilda. 
Certainly it coincides with his dates. 


o 


This wonderful work, a golden cross, 
stands upon a bell-shaped base with 
three feet formed of genii, their crossed 
wings giving a line of great subtlety. 
Upon the center of the cross proper is a 
Byzantine breast cross, made either in 
Constantinople or in some Western 
center under direct Byzantine influence. 
It is attached in turn to a larger cross 
of gold decorated with filigree and inset 
with pearls and precious stones. The 
whole dates about 1050, and the proba- 
bility is that it was made in Milan in the 
workshop fostered by Bishop Heribert. 

Duke Henry the Lion was the grand- 
nephew of this Guelph V. He, the 
greatest of the Guelph dukes, went on 
the Crusades, returning to Brunswick 
in the year 1173. It is recorded in a 
contemporary chronicle that, when pass- 
ing through Constantinople, he was a 
guest of the Byzantine Emperor as be- 
fitted his princely rank. 

The writer of this Chronica Slavorum, 
Arnold von Liibeck, states also that 
the Emperor offered him many rich 
gifts, but that these Henry declined, 
asking instead for certain relics, relics 
of the Apostles which he brought back 
in triumph to Brunswick. The great 
duke then ordered his ablest craftsmen 
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PROBABLY MILAN, 
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COURTESY OF J. AND S. GOLDSCHMIDT, Z. M. 
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to fashion reliquaries for them of gold 
and silver, set with precious stones. It 
is further recorded that among the relics 
were many arms of the Apostles. The 
series of arm reliquaries is one of the fea- 
tures of the Guelph Treasure. They are 
eight in number, and some of them can 
be connected with some definiteness with 
Duke Henry the Lion himself. 

It was usually the custom of that 
time to make the reliquary in the form 
of the object it contained. It thus be- 
came a symbol which could be held 
before the eyes of the faithful or placed 
upon the altar. The Romanesque per- 
iod was reserved, and its psychology is 
excellently exemplified by a compari- 
son of this practice with the typical 
Gothic point of view. The Romanesque 
age was an age of faith. Its people 
could believe in the symbol without 
the necessity of seeing the actual thing 
it symbolized. In the later Gothic 
period, the relic was exposed, and the 
customary reliquary was the mons- 
trance which could be carried in pro- 
cession in the church or carried through 
the streets on the occasion of some great 
religious festival. There is a series of 
such fourteenth and fifteenth century 
pieces in the Treasure, three of the finest 
of them belonging, respectively, to The 
Cleveland Museum of Art, to the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, 
Kansas City, and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Chauncey McCormick. 

But the earliest pieces are the most 
remarkable, for not only did the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries coincide with the 
outstanding period of German craft, with 
the finest artists, but also with the high- 
est moment of Guelph power and their 
greatest duke, Henry the Lion. 

The arm belonging to The Cleveland 
Museum of Art is perhaps the most ex- 
quisite of them all, made in Hildesheim 
about 1175 by one of the followers of the 
goldsmith, Eilbertus. From the same 
workshop comes also the glorious Saint 
Lawrence arm, outstanding in the refine- 
ment and delicacy of its design. ‘The 
Cleveland piece is in its original state. 
The Saint Lawrence arm had three little 
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windows opened in the side by some 
fourteenth century worker, so that the 
less believing age could see the actual 
relic. Here in graphic form is a vivid 
sidelight on the psychology of an age, 
the psychology just referred to. 

The mention above of the goldsmith, 
Eilbertus, brings with it mention of 
another crowning work of the twelfth 
century. It is the Eilbertus altar, made 
of copper gilt, decorated with champlevé 
and cloisonné enamels of the utmost 
magnificence. ‘This piece, signed on the 
bottom FEilbertus Coloniensis me fecit 
(Eilbertus of Cologne made me), is the 
only signed work of the twelfth century. 
No piece of the Middle Ages has come 
down in such perfection; the gilding is as 
perfect as the day it left the maker's 
workshop. Most copper gilt of that pe- 
riod has lost its brightness, rubbed away 
by the hand of time. This is certainly 
true of most contemporary Limoges 
work. Ejilbertus, on the other hand, 
seems to have brought his technique to 
such an ultimate perfection that the 
altar has withstood the centuries almost 
unscathed. 

By reason of this signature the name 
of the greatest single craftsman of the 
age is known, and his work is localized. 
However, there are such a group of 
pieces made directly after his style in 
Hildesheim that it seems certain that 
he actually worked there and formed a 
definite school in that place. Among 
the pieces of that workshop are the two 
arm reliquaries already mentioned. They 
are by a follower of Eilbertus who is 
called the Oswald Master, because he 
made the Head Reliquary of Oswald, 
Kang of Northumberland, now in the 
Treasure of Hildesheim. 

Hildesheim had been a great center 
since the eleventh century, for Saint 
Bernward, Bishop of that city, had been 
an animating power for all of Saxony. A 
great churchman, he was one of the most 
powerful individualities of his time. He 
it was who ordered made and directed 
the making of the great bronze doors of 
the Cathedral of Hildesheim, the great 
candlestick, and many other things. He 
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BYZANTIUM, TWELFTH CENTURY 


COURTESY OF J. AND S, GOLDSCHMIDT, Z. M. HACKENBROCH, AND J. ROSENBAUM 


it was who founded the tradition of great 
craftwork in Hildesheim, so that even a 
century later it was still the greatest 
Saxon art center. 

The colored frontispiece in the monu- 
mental catalogue of the Treasure is the 
paten associated with his name, the 
paten of Saint Bernward. ‘This isnowa 
part of the collection of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art. On the back is an in- 
scription on vellum, Ista patena fecit 
S’Berwardus. Tradition says that this 
paten was actually made by the saint. 
That is possible; but it is certain that the 
decoration upon the paten is a century 
Jater and by the hand of the Oswald 


Master, referred to above. Because of 
its association with the figure of Saint 
Bernward it was, however, so greatly 
revered that in the fourteenth century 
it was mounted in a monstrance and in 
the gable above was placed a fragment 
of the True Cross, bound in gold be- 
neath plaques of rock crystal. In the 
center Christ is seated upon the rain- 
bow; about him, above, below, and on 
either side are the symbols of the 
evangelists alternating with the four 
cardinal virtues, a splendid design of the 
utmost monumentality. Particularly 
exquisite is the alternation of color, the 
silver gilt, the bands of inscription in 
169 


THE PATEN OF SAINT BERNWARD (err) 
HILDESHEIM, TWELFTH CENTURY. MOUNTED IN A MONSTRANCE, LOWER SAXONY, 
END OF FOURTEENTH CENTURY. PURCHASE FROM THE J. H. WADE FUND 
WITH A GIFT FROM MRS. R. H. NORWEB, THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


THE HORN OF SAINT BLASIUS (nicut) 


BYZANTIUM, ELEVENTH CENTURY. THE JOHN HUNTINGTON 
COLLECTION, THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
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ARM RELIQUARY, WITH BUSTS OF CHRIST AND 
TWELVE APOSTLES 


HILDESHEIM, ABOUT 1175 


THE JOHN HUNTINGTON COLLECTION, THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
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silver inlaid with niello—a sulphur alloy 
which turns black when fused in the fire. 
The figures are also in silver and niello. 

Other pieces in the Treasure come 
from the same workshop, although 
perhaps not from the same hand. Mo- 
tives appear again and again, changed 
in one way or another, adapted, re- 
adapted. One of the reasons the 
Treasure is so remarkable as a whole is 
that it contains so many objects of Ger- 
man workmanship, localized with some 
definiteness and closely connected one 
with the other. 

Eilbertus, although he worked at the 
end of his life in Hildesheim, had left 
profound traces in Cologne as well, 
and the superb cupola reliquary in the 
Guelph Treasure is the masterpiece of 
his greatest pupil there. It is the 
supreme production of all Cologne 
workmanship in the second half of the 
twelfth century. It is in the form of 
a Byzantine church and was sup- 
posedly planned to hold the head of 
Saint Gregory Nazianzus. It is mar- 
velously worked—dome, gable roofs, 
columns, a glory of champlevé enamel 
carried out with a rare variety and rich- 
ness of design. At the four sides are 
figure groups in walrus ivory, and _be- 
neath the arcades and around the tam- 
bour of the dome are apostles and proph- 
ets in the same material. The nearness 
of the Rhineland to Scandinavia made 
the use of morse, or the ivory of the 
walrus, customary. It replaced the more 
difficultly found elephant tusk. 

It would be impossible also not to em- 
phasize the profound influence which 
Constantinople had played in the devel- 
opment of German Romanesque.  Al- 
though the result was a German na- 
tional production, Byzantine motives 
and technique had influenced the course 
of that development deeply. There are 
certain objects actually in the Treasure 
which came from this great capital of 
the Eastern Empire, and there must 
unquestionably have been many more 
which came before the eyes of the Ger- 
man craftsmen of that time. Many 
objects were inevitably brought back 
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from the Crusades or through the more 
ordinary means of the trade routes. 

Earliest of them is the eleventh-cen- 
tury horn of ivory in the collection of 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. This has 
long been called the Horn of Saint Bla- 
sius, and it is recorded in an old chronicle 
that this is reputed to be the “Horn of 
Saint Blasius, with which he used to call 
the faithful to worship before there were 
church bells.”” There is also a plaque of 
gold, with rich enamels, bearing arepresen- 
tation of Saint Demetrius upoh horseback. 

Another of the most splendid and ro- 
mantic pieces is the plenar of Duke Otto 
the Mild. The cover is an old chess- 
board fashioned of alternate squares of 
speckled jasper and miniatures from an 
Italian romance framed beneath plaques 
of rock crystal and surrounded by tiny 
pearls. The whole is decorated with 
other jewels, perhaps the jewels of Agnes 
of Brandenburg, for the plenar was 
presented to the cathedral in 1339 by 
the Duke after her death. On the re- 
verse, Otto and Agnes kneel at either 
side of Saint Blasius. 

A particularly magnificent work is the 
reliquary in form of a book belonging 
to The Cleveland Museum of Art. This 
superb example of Gothic goldsmith 
work, set with pearls, intaglios, cameos, 
and precious stones, frames an ivory 
made at Liége in the eleventh century, 
a master work of that school. It tells 
the story of the Marriage at Cana. No 
work of that time has greater refinement 
of detail, a more expressive character, or 
greater subtlety in the delineation of 
types. Even the ornamental border of 
acanthus leaves is a complete work of 
art in itself. 

So the Guelph Treasure tells its story 
in a series of superb master-works. To- 
day the world pays tribute to these 
craftsmen, for the most part nameless, 
who labored to create works of such ex- 
quisite beauty. It also honors the fam- 
ily who in their days of greatest power, 
in those culminating centuries of the 
Middle Ages, caused these altars, reli- 
quaries, crosses to be fashioned in honor 
of their God. 


Color plate donated by The Cleveland Museum of Art 


RELIQUARY IN FORM OF BOOK THE GUELPH TREASURE 


SILVER GILT FRAME, BRUNSWICK, SECOND HALF OF FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
THE JOHN HUNTINGTON COLLECTION, THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
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AND AS IT WILL BE 


UNION PLAZA, AT THE HEAD OF THE MALL 


PENNSYLVANIA AVEN 


JE MAY BE SE 


N LEADING OFF TO THE RIGHT AND BETWEEN IT AND 
THE MALL, THE GREAT TRIANGULAR GROUP OF PROPOSED GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 
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THE NEW WASHINGTON 


BY ANDREW W. MELLON 
Secretary of the Treasury 


aie public building programme now 
going forward in Washington can be 
understood only when viewed in its rela- 
tion to the historic background against 
which the work must be done. It is all 
part of a carefully thought-out plan 
which has existed since the very begin- 
ning of the city’s history. Before the 
first stone was laid, President Washing- 
ton had determined that all should be 
done in accordance with an orderly and 
comprehensive plan. With L’Enfant 
he had the vision of a great city which 
he projected far into the future; and, 
in the plan which was evolved, he laid 
the foundations on which the entire 
superstructure rests. 

It is that plan which is being carried 
out in Washington today. We are try- 
ing not to deviate from it in any import- 
ant detail; and at the same time, while 
making the present building programme 
conform to the general outline of the 
L’Enfant Plan, we are trying also to cor- 
rect the mistakes which have been 
made from time to time by variations 
from the Plan. 

These mistakes were due to sins of 
omission as well as commission. During 
its first hundred years the City of 
Washington struggled into existence as 
best it could, with little regard for the 
plan of L’Enfant or any other plan. 
The Capitol building and the White 
House had been started before the death 
of Washington, and so the main axes 
of the new city had been fixed. But, 
unfortunately, after his death there was 
no driving force, either in Congress or 
elsewhere, which could carry out his 
plan for the city’s development. 

The result was that the end of the 
Civil War found it a badly built, un- 
kempt town, largely unpaved, with a 
few streets lighted by oil lamps, and 
the areas reserved for parks overgrown 
and neglected. Later President Grant 
induced Congress to give the city a 


territorial form of government; and 
under Alexander R. Shepherd, a man of 
extraordinary energy, courage and vi- 
sion, who became Commissioner of 
Public Works, the city was transformed. 
He succeeded in grading, paving, and 
lighting the streets; the old Tiber Creek 
was inclosed in a sewer; and thousands 
of trees were planted, thus laying the 
foundation for that growth of trees 
which is now one of the glories of Wash- 
ington. ‘Three beautiful buildings, the 
Patent Office, the present Treasury 
Building and the Court House had been 
built during the century, and another 
great work, the half-built Washington 
Monument, was carried to completion 
in 1884. But the Mall, on which it was 
placed, was never properly developed; 
and throughout the city the effect for 
which Washington and L’Enfant strove 
was entirely lacking. 

Such was the condition of the nation’s 
capital in 1900, when the one hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
seat of government in the District of 
Columbia was celebrated. At the in- 
vitation of President Mckinley a meet- 
ing was held at the White House, at- 
tended by many high officials of the 
Government and by the members of 
the American Institute of Architects 
then meeting in Washington. Interest 
in the L’Enfant Plan was revived; and 
shortly afterwards Senator McMillan 
secured authority from Congress for 
the appointment of a special commis- 
sion of experts, who should recommend 
a plan for the beautification and de- 
velopment of Washington. 

That Commission included Daniel H. 
Burnham and Charles F. McKim, 
architects; Augustus Saint Gaudens, 
sculptor; and Frederick Law Olmsted, 
landscape architect. It was a notable 
group, such as has seldom been brought 
together in one undertaking. After a 
careful study of Washington and_ its 
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possibilities, these men presented a re- 
port, known as the “Plan of 1901.” In 
it they recommended a return to the 
original plan of Washington and L’En- 
fant, with such extension of it as might 
be required to meet modern conditions 
and the city’s growth. After submitting 
their report, the Commission passed out 
of existence; but later Mr. Burnham 
and Mr. Olmsted, who were the only 
members then living, were made mem- 
bers of the Commission of Fine Arts, a 
body created by Congress in 1910 to 
serve in an expert and advisory capacity 
regarding questions affecting the devel- 
opment of Washington. 

The Commission has adhered to the 
Plan of 1901 asa restatement of the au- 
thority of the L’Enfant Plan and has in- 
sisted that this plan must continue as 
fundamental in the development of 
Washington. In more than a quarter of 
a century since the Plan of 1901 was pre- 
sented, much has been accomplished. 
The unsightly railroad tracks have been 
removed from the Mall and a great Un- 
ion Station has been built in accordance 
with the plans of the Commission. The 
station and also the beautiful City Post 
Office adjoining it have been placed in a 
position subordinate to the buildings on 
Capitol Hill, but in a harmonious and 
vital relation to them. The Library of 
Congress facing the Capitol, which had 
been built in 1897, leaves something to 
be desired in this respect; but in the later 
structures, such as the white marble 
office buildings for the use of Senators 
and Congressmen, the principle of sub- 
ordination in grouping has been observed. 
It will be carried out in the building for 
the Supreme Court, which is shortly to 
be erected in the vacant space facing the 
east front of the Capitol and flanking the 
Library of Congress. It will also be ob- 
served in the new office building for the 
House of Representatives now under 
way, facing the south side of the Capitol 
grounds. 

At the foot of Capitol Hill, looking 
toward the Treasury and the White 
House, the Plan of 1901 provided for a 
great open plaza with monuments and 
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fountains somewhat like the Place de la 
Concorde in Paris. It was intended that 
this space should make a dignified en- 
trance to Pennsylvania Avenue and also 
into the Mall leading westward to the 
Washington Monument a mile away. 
The memorials to Generals Grant and 
Meade have been located in this space in 
accordance with these plans, but there 
progress has stopped. The development 
of the plaza and the Mall has been de- 
layed until-arrangements could be made 
for the removal of the Botanic Gardens 
to larger and more suitable quarters on 
land to be acquired adjoining the Mall 
and immediately south of their present 
location. This is now about to be done, 
so that the way is open at last to carry 
out the plans for a great Union Plaza at 
the head of the Mall and to make the 
Mall itself into a beautiful park. 

First the temporary buildings and the 
smokestacks erected during the World 
War will be demolished. Then a broad, 
open space of greensward, bordered by 
drives and lined by rows of trees, will be 
projected through the Mall, leading west- 
ward from the Capitol and the Union 
Plaza to the Washington Monument and 
the Lincoln Memorial. On the Mall, at 
intervals, will be such buildings as the 
Freer Gallery, the National Museum, the 
Smithsonian Institute and other build- 
ings of a museum-like character. 

Along with this development of the 
Mall, work is now under way for the ex- 
tension of the Capitol grounds to the 
Union Station. Bordering these grounds. 
a great avenue will be cut from the sta- 
tion to the foot of Capitol Hill and along 
the north side of the Mall on the present 
line of B Street to the foot of the Lincoln 
Memorial, where a great bridge, com- 
memorating the union of the North and 
the South, is now nearing completion. 
This bridge will lead across the Potomac 
to Arlington and the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier. From Arlington a new 
highway along the banks of the Potomac 
River will lead to Mount Vernon and in 
the opposite direction along the river to 
the Great Falls of the Potomac. 

Another project now under way will 
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MEMORIAL BRIDGE. 


eventually rescue Pennsylvania Avenue 
from its present distressing state and will 
transform it into the great avenue which 
L’Enfant intended should connect the 
Capitol and the White House. Congress 
has authorized the expenditure of seventy- 
five million dollars, supplemented last 
winter under the Keyes-E!hott Bill by 
an additional authorization of a hundred 
and fifteen million, to be used in the pur- 
chase of land in the District of Columbia 
and the erection of needed public build- 
ings. Among the buildings to be erected 
are a new and larger building for the in- 
creased activities of the Department of 
Commerce, an Archives Building, an In- 
ternal Revenue Building, a building for 
the Department of Justice, another for 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE LEADS 


TO THE WHITE HOUSE FROM THE RIGHT CENTER. 


the Department of Labor, still another 
for the Post Office Department, and for 
the Coast Guard and other establish- 
ments of the Government. 

These buildings are to comprise a 
vast group along the south side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. They will ex- 
tend from Fifteenth Street to Sixth 
Street and on the south will face on B 
Street and the Mall. A group of the 
leading architects of the country has 
been formed to design these buildings 
and to study the problem of grouping 
so that each building, while having a 
separate and distinctive architectural 
treatment, shall be of a harmonious 
design and fit into the general com- 
position so as to contribute to the 
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beauty and the dignity of Washington. 

It is easy to see what the effect will 
be. As one proceeds down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue towards the Capitol, on 
the south side will be a succession of 
beautiful and harmonious buildings, all 
of a design in keeping with the archi- 
tectural tradition so well established in 
Washington by Hoban, Latrobe and 
Mills. On the north side vistas will be 
opened up, so that groups of buildings, 
such as the beautiful District of Colum- 
bia Court House on John Marshall 
Place, will be brought into the general 
plan of Pennsylvania Avenue. At the 
same time the Mall will present the 
spectacle of a great park, bordered on 
one side by the new avenue lined with 
beautiful buildings, and on the other 
side by a wide parkway of greensward 
with its rows of trees, its drives and 
walks, statues and reflecting pools, all 
arranged so that long vistas will be 
opened up of the Capitol in one direc- 
tion and of the Washington Monument 
and Lincoln Memorial in the other. 

The question is often asked: how long 
will it be before these plans are realized? 
Invariably it causes surprise when the 
answer is made that, if the present rate 
of progress is continued, most of the 
projects now contemplated should be 
completed in less than five years. 

Two structures already completed 
are: the Administration Building for 
the Department of Agriculture, con- 
necting the two unfinished wings of 
that building which have stood on the 
Mall for many years; and the Internal 
Revenue Building at Twelfth and B 
Streets, which will form an important 
segment of the great group of buildings 
to be erected on the Pennsylvania 
Avenue Triangle. 

Another structure, the Department 
of Commerce Building, which will 
stand at the base of the Triangle and 
extend from Pennsylvania Avenue to B 
Street and from Fourteenth Street to 
Fifteenth Street, is now nearing comple- 
tion and will be occupied probably be- 
fore the present year is out. The Ex- 
tensible Building for the Department of 
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Agriculture is also under construction, 
and drawings and_ specifications are 
being prepared for the Department of 
Justice, the Post Office Department, 
and the group comprising the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Interstate Com- 
merce Building, and the connecting 
wing between these two buildings. 

It is expected that contracts will be 
entered into for the foundations of 
these buildings during the next few 
months, and construction work on the 
great Archives Building will probably 
begin during the present year. Plans 
are also being made and contracts will 
be let for a building for the Public 
Health Service, to be located on B 
Street near the Lincoln Memorial. 

Another work which will be carried 
out during the current year will be the 
remodeling and refacing of the State 
Department Building, so that it will 
conform in general appearance to the 
Treasury Department on the opposite 
side of the White House. 

On Capitol Hill, work has been started 
on the new Office Building for the House 
of Representatives, facing the south 
side of the Capitol grounds; and con- 
struction will shortly start on the new 
building for the Supreme Court, to be 
erected on the square facing the Capi- 
tol on the east. 

It is hoped that some of the projects 
herein enumerated will be completed, 
and that most of the others will be 
under way, before the twenty-second of 
February, 1932, when the nation will 
celebrate the Two Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington. It was Washington who, more 
than any other single individual, gave 
us not only our country but our na- 
tional capital as well. It is most fitting, 
therefore, that we should mark this 
occasion by giving evidence that we are 
at last about to carry out the plans 
which Washington made so long ago for 
the city which he founded—a_ city 
already beautiful and destined to be- 
come in time, in its setting and its archi- 
tectural splendor, a capital worthy of 
the nation which it serves. 


MUSIC 


AUGUSTUS DELAFIELD ZANZIG, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


All through my keys that gave their sounds to 
a wish of my soul, 

All through my soul that praised as its wish 
flowed visibly forth, 

All through music and me! For think, had I 
painted the whole, 

Why, there had it stood, to see, nor the 
process so wonderworth; 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the 
will that can, 

Existent behind all laws, that made them and, 
lo, they are! 

Abt Vogler Robert Browning 
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MUSIC IN AMERICAN LIFE 


BY AUGUSTUS DELAFIELD ZANZIG 


HE musical scene confronting 
thoughtful Americans during the 
last five years has been a very bewilder- 
ing one, a huge cyclorama as dark with 
doubt as it is bright in promise. The 
most personal and least tangible of the 
arts, once only a way of worship and of 
solace and delight to simple folk, and 
later a crowning grace of the aristocracy, 
had with advancing professionalism 
become used as a commodity and often 
a spectacular display, subject to dicker- 
ing and ballyhoo. Now to these incon- 
gruities are added those of our economic 
situation with its displacement of men 
by machines and its high-power sales- 
manship to keep the machines running. 
For, thanks to the radio, music has be- 
come a primary factor in “big business.” 
Yet music itself, the best of it, has 
like a crystal stream flowed through the 
centuries, a distillate of life, fed by the 
common loves, faiths, and delights of 
each people and each period in the his- 
tory of the human spirit, as well as by 
the ardors of a glorious succession of 
great composers. There it is, as fresh 
and vital as ever, and for an increasing 
number of people one of the supreme 
needs of life. We want, in this new 
department of THe American Maca- 
ZINE OF Art, to follow that stream, free 
from all care about personalities, pro- 
fessional prerogatives, and every other 
sort of irrelevance. Let us in this issue 
observe certain scenes exemplary of the 
countryside through which this purpose 
will take us. 


LISTENING 


Here are excerpts from an account, 
given in an informal address by David 
Mannes at the 1930 convention of the 
American Federation of Arts, of a free 
concert at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York: 

“Of course there must be many of 
you who have not been to the Metro- 
politan Museum on such a night in Janu- 
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ary or in March, so just Jet us make an 
excursion up Fifth Avenue to Central 
Park and Eighty-second Street. We 
ascend a broad staircase. We get into 
the hall. People are seated on a few of 
the benches that are there. It being 
early in the afternoon, we go around and 
look at the pictures, and at five-fifteen 
we come down to the lecture hall, where 
we find about two hundred people lis- 
tening to a lecture on the programme. 
We come up at six o’clock and find that 
all of the three thousand seats have 
been taken. We go out and get dinner. 
We come back to the Museum at eight 
o'clock and find that there is hardly 
standing room. For you who do not 
know the size of the great hall at the 
Metropolitan Museum, I will tell you 
that it is comparable to the railroad 
station of a great city. Around the gal- 
lery is a rail, back of which is the or- 
chestra. At eight o’clock the conductor 
steps forward. There is no time to ap- 
plaud him and the programme begins— 
perhaps with an overture by Beethoven, 
followed by the Cesar Franck symphony. 

“The extraordinary part of it is that 
whereas at the symphony concerts in 
Washington, New York, Chicago, Phil- 
adelphia, and other large cities the con- 
ductors have to contend with noise and 
confusion between the numbers, this 
great audience at the Museum could 
not be persuaded to make a sound— 
there is absolute silence. The number 
of this audience is eleven thousand 
people. As I look down I cannot see 
the floor, it is packed so tightly with 
people. Nobody moves. They do not 
go out and look at the pictures. Some 
of these people have been standing 
there since six o'clock. 

“The programme begins again—a 
chorale of Bach; then follows a Sym- 
phonic poem, The Afternoon of a Faun, 
by Debussy. Then comes an excerpt 
from a string quartet; followed by 
excerpts from Die Meistersinger—the 
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introduction to the third act—and so 
the thing ends. It is ten o’clock. The 
people still stand there. There is a 
great deal of applause. It is such a 
well-mannered audience that the ap- 
plause comes in the right places. They 
are not likely to applaud on the chord 
of a dominant seventh, as often happens 
in Carnegie Hall. It is really a highly 
intelligent audience. z 

“There must be a tremendous field 
for this sort of thing when people will 
come at four o’clock in the afternoon 
and wait four hours for music—music 
must have a tremendous appeal. . . . 

“Why should not you have as high a 
standard in music as you have for the 
works of art which line the walls of the 
Museum? You will probably be amazed 
when I tell you that in twelve years, with 
a total each year of eight concerts, reach- 
ing sixty-eight thousand people, nothing 
in the Museum has been hurt, nothing 
has been broken. There are no police in 
the building and no guards. There are 
no signs to keep still. If you should move 
about, your neighbors would tell you to 
please be quiet. There is no talking, no 
whispering. If you have ever ‘heard’ si- 
lence, it is on these occasions. It is an 
amazing thing that in the presence of 
eleven thousand people you could almost 
hear a pin drop. It is the most astound- 
ing thing I have ever seen. 

“Tf you need faith in the human race, 
if you need faith in the aspiration, in the 
aristocracy of our democracy, come next 
January and March and renew your 
faith, because you will never doubt 
again.” 

Before leaving New York, let us sit in 
the grand-stand of a college stadium 
there (the Lewisohn Stadium of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York) on a sum- 
mer evening, with fourteen thousand 
people of all ages, conditions, nationali- 
ties, and religious and political beliefs— 
not a typical, standardized college crowd 
—all waiting eagerly for the “game” to 
start. Not a football game is this, for 
there would not be space for any. The 
field itself is covered with seated people. 
The only place for a game is on the hand- 
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some platform, now silent and dimly 
aglow with light from the setting sun, 
but later to shine with a magical light as 
when ““The morning stars sang together.” 
For the Beethoven Ninth Symphony will 
be played and sung, with its “Praise to 
Joy, the God-descended daughter of 
Elysium.” The chorus, especially or- 
ganized for the occasion, is nearly as 
widely representative of human interests 
and conditions as the audience, and the 
orchestra is the New York Philharmonic, 
recently returned from a_ triumphant 
tour in Europe. A great event it is, in 
which many a machine-tending, sub- 
way-jammed or otherwise cramped per- 
son will find his true, expansive self. The 
singers down there in the very midst of it 
all will be especially blessed. 


SINGING 


In this more complex life of ours we 
could give more and even better reasons 
than seven of the eight given by the great 
William Byrd “to perswade every one to 
learne to singe.” How amazed he would 
be to see an audience of from two to 
three thousand people listening to one of 
his madrigals, which were made for sing- 
ing by the family and guests, very likely 
while they were still seated at the dinner 
table, after it had been cleared. The 
merry Amaryllis madrigal that was in- 
cluded in the very book—Psalms, Sonets, 
and Songs of Sadness and Pretie—for 
which Byrd wrote his eight reasons as a 
preface nearly three hundred and fifty 
years ago, is even now delighting thou- 
sands of people, thanks to the English 
Singers, as freshly as a bright May morn- 
ing in “ Merrie England.” But in Eliza- 
bethan days every lady and gentleman 
was expected to be able to carry a part 
safely through the often intricate meas- 
ures, without bar-lines, of such a song. 
Now if Sweet Adeline had only had such 
music written to her! But how many of 
us could sing to her then? The number 
who could is increasing. 

For example, a recent national confer- 
ence of public school music supervisors 
meeting in Chicago gave the writer oc- 
casion to seek assistance from his friend 
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the choirmaster of the University of 
Chicago. The main consideration for 
the conference was the conversion of the 
greatly enlarged musical training given 
in schools into admirable amateur sing- 
ing and playing in all the years and places 
of life outside the schools. So a month or 
more in advance we asked the choir- 
master whether he could provide a small 
group of young men and women who 
would sing some madrigals or the like in 
the spirit and style of Elizabethan times. 
“This is a coincidence,” he replied. 
“Only afew days ago a group of students 
came to me saying that they wished to 
gather on Sunday evenings for coffee and 
—instead of bridge—madrigals.” They 
sang at the conference—madrigals and a 
specially arranged folk song—all without 
accompaniment, of course, and without 
printed music and a leader. The twelve 
of them sat in a semicircle as though 
grouped about a dinner table, with ap- 
propriate ease and geniality, and their 
singing was said to be the most lovely 
and delightful of any heard during the 
musically full week of the conference. 

It is true that some people cannot or 
do not sing as beautifully as other people 
can or do. Perhaps Byrd was right when, 
for one of his eight reasons, he said that: 

“Tt (singing) is the only way to know 
where Nature hath bestowed the benefit 
of a good voyce; which guift is too rare, 
as there 3 is not one among a thousand, 
that hath it. And in many, that excel- 
lent guift is lost, because they want Art 
to expresse Nature.” 

But it is a very remarkable thing that 
any person of ordinary intelligence who 
can make “human sounds in tune” (the 
sole requirement for entrance into the 
superb Harvard Glee Club) can in a well- 
led chorus attain a degree of artistic ex- 
pression and joy that is given only to the 
most expert instrumentalists and solo 
singers to attain. Who are the people in 
ie great Bethlehem Bach Choir (and 
many another chorus) who sing music as 
noble and beautiful as anything in the 
world? They are men and women in the 
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ordinary jobs:of life, not musicians. One 
of them said, ‘““There are few of us I'd 
walk across the street to hear sing a solo. 
But when we sing together, Vd travel a 
thousand miles to listen.”’ Their con- 
ductor inadvertently explains a very im- 
portant element in his power as a Jeader 
while pointing to the usually unrealized 
possibilities of the ordinary untrained 
singer when he says: “ You can be a true 
artist without an exceptional voice, or 
without a good ear for music, or without 
sight-reading ability.’ (Think of it!) 
“Training and devotion to great choral 
music will almost certainly enable you to 
attain the heights of artistic power.’’* 

A church choir in Flint, Michigan, is 
an impressive example of the effects of 
religious devotion coupled with the 
choice of excellent music. There are 
forty American men and women in this 
choir, all of them volunteers and all of 
them working people. The choirmaster 
himself, a man of about thirty-five years 
of age, was for a number of years a 
worker in one of the automobile factories. 
He sang in the Industrial Mutual Asso- 
ciation Glee Club there and studied sing- 
ing. Failing health forced him out of the 
factory into more intensive study of 
music and a position as choirmaster. His 
wife attends every rehearsal though they 
have five children and she does al] the 
housework. When commended for the 
devotion that brings her to the choir de- 
spite all that she “has to do, she said, 
“Why, that’s nothing. There is Mrs. 
, she also has five children. And 
there is Mrs. , who has three chil- 
dren. We all have much to do.” 

The church building is not at all ad- 
mirable inside or outside and beto kens a 
financially poor congregation. There is a 
piano and a small organ, but the choir 
has no need for either, for it sings a 
cappella. A rehearsal observed by the 
writer began promptly at seven-thirty, 
every member present, though at that 
time the choirmaster was engaged i in talk- 
ing to the visitor, A tall: gray-haired 
gentleman arose, and while tie members 
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of the choir bowed their heads improvised 
the following prayer: 

“Our dear Heavenly Father, we thank 
Thee for this privilege of coming to this 
place tonight to sing. We thank Thee 
for the voices given us, and may we use 
them to Thy honor and Thy glory that 
through our work we may bring others 
into the great work. Bless us as we meet 
here. Bless our hearts together. Bless 
our leaders. We ask it all in Jesus’ name.” 

His manner expressed the utmost 
genuineness and strength of feeling. 
(This is a church choir, for the glory of 
God—as Bach used to say—not a mere 
grand opera quartet or concert chorus.) 

Then the assistant choirmaster stepped 
forward, a chord was played on the piano, 
and the choir sang. It was beautiful! 
The visitor, an itinerant investigator 
compelled to listen to dozens of rehears- 
als and concerts in a month, was for 
several minutes scarcely able to see 
through the tribute of tears irresistibly 
drawn from him. First came a Bach 
Chorale and then the Christiansen O 
Beautiful Saviour, followed by one of the 
mighty Russians in a praiseful mood, all] 
without accompaniment and all finely 
vibrant with the vitality of those deeply 
rooted impulses out of which music, real 
music, has, throughout the ages, sprung. 
It was not always perfect in quality, but 
it was amazingly good, and the intention, 
the inner quality, of it was such as is 
never heard where music is merely en- 
tertainment, something superadded to 
life, not inherent in it. This choir has 
by invitation sung in churches in near-by 
towns and in one in Detroit and has 
thereby inspired the ministers and music 


committees to want a similar choir in 
their own churches. 

There is no other art or craft, or any 
other means of musical expression, in 
which the unskilled individual can come 
so near to being an artist himself as he 
can through choral singing; that is, if 
he wants to do so. And that usually 
means if there is a leader who can inspire 
him through the music to want to do so 
—perhaps to surprise him into being so. 
The music that makes this magic pos- 
sible may be very simple. Even the 
kindergarten child’s singing of a simple 
folk song may be as lovely and perfect 
a thing as has ever been heard or seen. 


PLAYING 


On a Sunday afternoon in Kalamazoo, 
about two thousand people are gathered 
in a very handsome high school audi- 
torium to hear a symphony concert. 
First comes Weber with Der Freischiitz, 
then the Beethoven Froica, then from a 
baritone an opera aria and, after the 
intermission, some Brahms and Ameri- 
can songs, and finally the Tschaikowsky 
Nutcracker Suite, all performed admuir- 
ably. What complete symphony or- 
chestra of seventy-five players is this? 
Is it from Detroit or Chicago? No; it 
is the Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra, 
which gives ten such concerts to equally 
large audiences each year. 

Who are the players? The concert 
master is a violin teacher who fled to 
this country from the Russian Revolu- 
tion. He was educated in the Petrograd 
Conservatory under a grant from the 
Czar’s government. The principal 
French horn player is also a Russian 
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musician, left stranded by the financial 
difficulties of an opera company with 
which he was touring. He earns a living 
as a worker in a paper factory. ‘Twenty- 
three others are professional players and 
members of the Musicians’ Union who, 
by a special agreement made with the 
union, are permitted to play with ama- 
teurs and to receive only an honorarium 
in payment for their services. Among 
the fifty other players are music teach- 
ers, an automobile dealer, a surgeon, 
two grocers, clerks, college students, two 
officials and three workmen in a paper 
mill, an electrician, a linotype worker, a 
restaurant keeper, the editor of a news- 
paper, two bankers, and fifteen mothers. 

No one has to pay more than fifty 
cents to hear a concert, and twenty-five 
cent tickets are available for students. 
Through a connection with music ap- 
preciation classes in the public schools, 
the orchestra presents free tickets to two 
hundred pupils of those schools for each 
concert. Free preparatory lectures on 
the music to be played are offered to 
adults. Moreover, at each concert, all 
the children of some rural school, 
and the players in one or more small 
orchestras in near-by towns, are guests. 

Such an orchestra not only provides 
a fine sort of expression and recreation 
for a group of the city’s own citizens, 
the players; and it not only provides 
the nearest thing to such expression and 
recreation to the hundreds of its other 
citizens and children, to many of its 
rural and other neighbors, and especi- 
ally to those who are able also to con- 
tribute to its support. It goes farther, 
affecting even those who never listen 
to it. For, given an honored place as it 
is in Kalamazoo, it points out the kind 
of life that the city stands for. Like a 
beautiful park, a fine public library, an 
art center, it is a token and champion of 
the dignity and inner life of the people. 

It is not unreasonable to hope that 
every city or town or group of towns of 
ten thousand or more people will have 
its own civic chorus, civic orchestra, 
and, in the summer, admirable band 
concerts. Recent developments in the 
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schools and colleges, and the promise 
of an increasing provision of leaders by 
the Juilliard Music School, similar 
schools, the National Orchestral Society, 
and the best universities, offers basis 
enough for this hope. But the most 
blessed abode of music is the home. 

One evening in Spokane the writer 
visited the home of a violin teacher 
when he and ten other musical adven- 
turers were exploring the Wolf-Ferrari 
Chamber .Symphony for solo strings, 
woodwinds, horn, and piano. Earlier 
in the evening the Beethoven Septet had 
been played. These eleven or a smaller 
group of them meet regularly to play 
just for the love and joy of it. The 
string bass player, seventy-five years 
old, is a janitor in a dance hall. “It’s 
all that I live for,”’ he said, holding out 
his instrument. ‘The oboe player is a 
letter carrier, the flutist a waitress in a 
cafeteria, and the others, with the excep- 
tion of the violin teacher, are similarly 
innocent of any professional intentions. 
After a romantic rise to a fine climax 
in the music, a beautiful, expansive 
flute melody soared out of all reach of 
circumstance and the mundane needs of 
life. It was very moving to see the face 
of that frail-looking waitress aglow 
with the liberation and warmth of that 
tune. There she was, free, at her best, 
a member of the noble order of crafts- 
men, a comrade, however humble, not 
only of the superb singers and players 
in the great professional concerts and 
recitals—**’Tis we musicians know”’— 
but also of all other good workmen in 
every art. Then “Allons! After the 
great companions, and to belong to 
them!*’—to Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
and the others of the glorious company. 

Music in American life? We have 
caught only a glimpse of a few aspects 
of it, but enough, we hope, to signify 
our general purpose in the musical de- 
partment of this Magazine. Fuller 
views of such and other aspects, in- 
cluding the present effects and promise 
of music education in schools, colleges, 
and in our great music schools, will be 
offered in future issues. 


SCULPTURE 


BOURDELLE HEAD 
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BOURDELLE VIERGE D’ALSACE 


THIS WAR MEMORIAL, THREE TIMES NATURAL SIZE, WHICH WAS 
PLACED ON A HILLSIDE 1N NLEDERBRUCK, ALSACE, IS CONSIDERED 
BY MANY THE MOST NOTABLE MONUMENT OF THE WORLD WAR 
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BOURDELLE 
BY MAY ELLIS NICHOLS 


HEN the news came last October 

of the death of Emile-Antoine 
Bourdelle I was shocked and grieved. 
My acquaintance with the great French 
sculptor had been compressed into a 
scant half dozen meetings, but so de- 
lightful, so inspiring, so revealing had 
been those meetings that I felt I had 
met with a personal loss. 

My opportunity to see Bourdelle un- 
der these favorable conditions came 
about through one of his pupils, the 
young New Orleans sculptor, Angela 
Gregory. Bourdelle gave class instruc- 
tion, but he was not accustomed to take 
private pupils except one or two at a 
time, who acted as his assistants. It 
was, however, the great good fortune of 
this talented American girl to spend 
more than two years in his studios, and 
not only to absorb all she was capable 
of taking in of “The Master’s” art but 
to love him and his charming wife for 
themselves alone. Through her I had 
the privilege of seeing some of Bour- 
delle’s class teaching, of visiting several 
of his studios, and of being received 
by him and Madame Bourdelle at 
their home, 6 Avenue du Maine, Paris. 

My first glimpse of the great sculptor 
was at an exhibition of Manet’s paint- 
ings. It was most interesting as showing 
his method of teaching. He quietly 
joined the group of. students with no 
assumption of superiority; he himself 
was a sincere admirer of Manet, and he 
had a way of saying, “I do not come 
here as a professor, but as a brother 
artist.” Sympathetically, but with dis- 
crimination, he called attention to the 
painter’s fine points and as frankly 
pointed out his defects. But even as a 
critic, cutting to the bone, he was like 
the surgeon who uses the knife to heal, 
not to destroy. 

Next we went to the group of studios, 
six of them, on the Impasse du Maine, 
where we obtained a general idea of the 


scope as well as the character of Bour- 
delle’s own compositions. 

In his lecture on the release of the 
emotions, Professor H. A. Overstreet 
gives the curse of Adam legend as an 
example of mistaken emotional assump- 
tion. Through the ages man has always 
considered work a curse. Bourdelle 
early freed himself from this false as- 
sumption. His schedule was tremen- 
dous, and only a feeling that work was 
a blessing and a delight—‘‘logic, abso- 
lutely that or nothing,” he put it— 
made such a schedule possible. He be- 
gan designing at four or five o’clock in 
the morning. His pupils say that the 
difference between him and other artists 
was that he studied always and that 
consequently he was the first to manifest 
a sentiment that soon all the world 
shared. 

Before beginning any great work he is 
said to have made many drawings, but 
those actually drawn were but a frac- 
tion to the outlines he made simply in 
his mind. He would sit and muse, let- 
ting his imagination take form, till some 
unexpectedly beautiful vision rose be- 
fore him, when he would seize his pen- 
cil and put it into black and white. 
The next step was to make a small clay 
image—a marquette, to use the techni- 
cal term. After this had been formed 
with all the loving, painstaking care 
that the true artist bestows on the child 
of his imagination, another and much 
larger marquette was made to scale 
from it, and from the second perhaps a 
third or even more. To the mere ob- 
server this slow, laborious process gives 
only the first hint of the courage and per- 
severance that must be added to talent 
to become a_ sculptor. Bourdelle’s 
patience, like his skill and vision, seemed 
without limit. 

Bourdelle spent the time from break- 
fast to lunch with brush or pencil or 
chisel, possibly with his pen, for he was 
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a universal genius and not only worked 
in bronze and stone but in pigments, 
wood, stucco, and even in words— he 
left some choice examples of both prose 
and verse. He will, however, be re- 
membered chiefly as a sculptor. He 
once said to the poet Fernand Divoire, 
“When I can no longer work, I will ask 
nothing better than to quit life.” 

In Bourdelle’s studios, in some stage 
from cast or clay to completed bronze 
or marble, I saw nearly all of his prin- 
cipal works. Here was the great cast 
for the General Alvear equestrian statue 
at Buenos Ayres, there a marquette of 
La Vierge, marbles in all stages, and, 
in the showroom, exquisite little bronze 
replicas that are to find their way into 
many public museums and private col- 
lections. I had already seen the Ana- 
tole France bust and the Herakles at 
the Luxembourg and the frescoes and 
reliefs in the Theatre Champs-Elysées, 
but this general review of so much of his 
work was the best possible preparation 
for the crowning experience of seeing 
the artist in his own home. 
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We were not ushered into the recep- 
tion room that sunny April day but in- 
to the dining room, where at one end of 
the table Bourdelle had been busy at 
his work. He worked much at home 
during those last precious days; his 
genius seemed to flower in that atmos- 
phere of sympathy and affection. In 
vain we protested that we must not in- 
terrupt him. What were we to stay 
even for one brief afternoon the hand of 
genius! But Madame Bourdelle ex- 
plained that her husband ‘had worked 
long enough for that day, and added 
graciously that he was looking forward 
to our coming as much as she was her- 
self. Thus reassured, we accepted our 
privilege without restraint, for one of 
the functions Madame Bourdelle as- 
sumed when she gave up her own art 
was to conserve the master’s strength 
and time by protecting him from unwel- 
come interruptions. 

He had been modelling the figure of a 
young French soldier, an exquisite mar- 
quette, possibly two feet in height. 
While we gave vent to our delight in it, 
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Bourdelle smiled his appreciation of our 
enthusiasm and gave it one or two little 
pokes and pats as he gazed at it with us. 
Then he sat down by his newest crea- 
tion, and the chat began like a tiny 
stream, which first bubbles in its shal- 
low course but continually grows in 
volume and digs for itself ever deeper 
and deeper channels. When a subject 
expecially appealed to his interest, 
Bourdelle would leave his seat, come to 
our side of the table and, leaning back 
against it, pour out his thought with the 
eager impetuosity of his race. While he 
thus stood before us, his bright, mobile 
face changing with every thought and 
emotion, there was an opportunity to 
get the best possible “close up” of him. 

Bourdelle was a short man, and a 
little heavy for his height. His pictures 
are familiar to most students of modern 
art, but they fail utterly to convey the 
charm of his face. His bright, keen 
brown eyes made one feel that he saw 
through her like an X-ray, and doubt- 
less his cultivated sculptor sense did 
function unconsciously. What no pho- 
tograph can reproduce was the quick 
sympathy, the enveloping friendliness, 
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and the smile that flashed out when 
mind met mind with the “click” of 
understanding. 

Naturally the talk turned on art and, 
among other phases of it, on the time 
and patience needed to produce a mas- 
terpiece. Bourdelle instanced the Mona 
Lisa. His eyes grew dreamy; his face 
had the rapt expression of one who sees 
a vision. 

“Leonardo worked four years on 
Mona Lisa,” he mused. “What a back- 
ground! What expression! You can 
sit before it for hours and not be able to 
tell what she is thinking about. Is she 
a pessimist? Is she an _ optimist? 
What?”’ 

Then, after a pause during which one 
could see the rapt expression change to 
one of meditation, he continued: 

“But, great as Leonardo was, his art 
will always remain within the bounda- 
ries of nationalism. It is Italian, where- 
as the Greek conception is universal.” 
In that brief sentence Bourdelle was 
summing up his own philosophy of art. 
It was his final conclusion. 

“There is an error throughout the 
whole world of art,’’ he went on after a 
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pause. “Some artists produce paint- 
ing and sculpture just as a tradesman 
hands out chops or steak.” The depth 
to which Bourdelle felt this prostitu- 
tion of art is evidenced by the fact that 
early in his career he refused a tempting 
commission because he was not in sym- 
pathy with the subject. He is said never 
to have made a statue to which he could 
not set his heart as well as his hand. 

As the critics of poetry seek tirelessly 
for “literary ancestors” to explain a 
Keats or a Poe, so critics of sculpture 
hunt schools, and tendencies, and mas- 
ters to explain a Rodin or a Bourdelle. 
But must they be explained?  I[sn’t it 
possible to stop explaining long enough 
at least to enjoy? One critig admits that 
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Bourdelle “assimilates the spirit of 
other ages and yet is essentially mod- 
ern,’ and he illustrates by La Vierge 
often considered Bourdelle’s master- 
piece, and which this same critic says 
“is a successful blend of early French 
Gothie and archaic Greek.” 

The facts of Bourdelle’s life are well 
known. He was born in the old Protes- 
tant city of Montaubon in 1861. He 
may be said to have come from “the 
people,” for, though his mother was of 
noble descent, his father was a cabinet 
maker and his paternal grandfather a 
goatherd. He had an uncle who was a 
stone cutter, and which availed most, 
his mother’s noble blood or his father’s 
knack in wood carving and his uncle’s 
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in stone cutting, is a nice question in 
heredity. One thing is certain: the boy 
showed his bent early, for, when only 
fifteen he made a bust of the town celeb- 
rity, Jean-Auguste Ingres, which won for 
him a scholarship at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts at Toulouse. From Toulouse he 
won another scholarship and went to 
Paris, where, for a brief time, some say 
only a month, he studied under Fal- 
guiéere. After this short training he had 
no master but himself. 


SAINT BARBARA 


Bourdelle is usually spoken of as a 
pupil of Rodin, but he never considered 
that his relation to his friend and fellow 
artist. He did work in Rodin’s studio, 
and he did study Rodin’s work, but he 
did not reach Rodin’s conclusions. The 
more discriminating of his critics have 
discerned this. They realize that his 
art is far from the stark realism of his 
great co-worker. In his book, Some 
Modern Sculptors, Stanley Casson, speak- 
ing of Bourdelle’s Herakles, says, “It is 
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a work which the vocabulary of Rodin 
could never have expressed.” 

I am not attempting an estimate of 
Bourdelle’s art, but some quotations 
from others, and especially from Bour- 
delle’s own statements in regard to him- 
self may prove enlightening. Some one 
has said that Bourdelie went to Greece 
in 1911 and came back a changed man. 
This statement is both amazing and 
meaningless to Bourdelle’s closest friends 
and admirers; Bourdelle himself said, 
“The law of the antique is the root of 
the tree, but the fruit, which comes to us 
from the same depth, undergoes the 
change of temperature, the influence of 
the changing earth, and the new angle 
of the heavens at which we gaze.” 
Again, to quote Stanley Casson, who 
seems to have a sympathetic under- 
standing of Bourdelle, “The Herakles 
does not bear any direct relation to the 
antique, yet it owes its existence to it, 
and would command the respect of any 
Greek sculptor.” 

A well-known critic complains, per- 
haps a little peevishly, that Bourdelle is 
over-appreciated by his contemporaries, 
but surely it is a venial fault. The poet, 
André Suarés, did call Bourdelle the 
only great sculptor of our time because 
he was also an architect. Anatole 
France repeated, “'lhe greatest artist 
of our time.” The philosopher Bergson 
declared that each part of Bourdelle’s 
work seemed to contain the whole, and 
asked, “Is not that the mark of perfec- 
tion?” Finally, the great Rodin pays a 
generous tribute to his great co-worker 
and possible rival, when he affirms: 
“Bourdelle is a beacon of the future. I 
love his sculpture, so personal, so ex- 
pressive of his sensitive nature, of his 
fiery and impassioned temperament, 
and I find in it a certain delicacy which 
is proper to the strong.” 

After all this, is it not a bit presump- 
tuous attempting to separate the strands 
of Bourdelle’s art into heredity, environ- 
ment, Rodin’s influence, and the archaic 
Greek, especially as the sculptor himself 
declared that he did not know the source 
of his own inspiration. “It is well to 
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listen to the voices in ourselves,” he 
said among other things on that golden 
afternoon, and it is certain that he no 
more doubted “the voices” than did, at 
one time, his young country-woman, 
Saint Joan. 

He continued, “I do not know from 
whence arises in me an irresistible move- 
ment of simple form, of purity of con- 
struction, of clearness of perception, but 
all of that is hooked (literally accouche) 
in me: it is my structure. I have never 
held for my art what one’could call a 
method. My work follows some laws, 
but laws regulated according to the 
adaptation of the works, and according 
also to the material to be used.” Then, 
as if fearing he had been beguiled into 
being too didactic, his face lighted up 
with the whimsical little smile that was 
so winning, and he added: “The arts 
are the devil and the Bon Dieu mixed 
together. Bad artists are those who 
have too much Bon Dieu, for the devil 
is the Esprit Critique. The Bon Dieu, 
for me, is when one thinks he is happy.” 

Truly the Esprit Critique overbal- 
anced in Bourdelle’s artistic life, but 
happily the Bon Dieu was the spirit of 
his home. Madame Bourdelle, in con- 
ventional form, has become known to all 
admirers of her husband’s art. Perhaps 
she is best known as La Viérge, for, like 
Andrea del Sarto, “his virgin was his 
wife’; but she also served as the model 
for Saint Barbara. 

The fact that Madame Bourdelle is a 
Greek gives a delightfully romantic 
touch to Bourdelle’s biography. Cleo- 
patra Sevastos was a sculptor herself 
when Bourdelle first met her, and one 
of the very few women who he believed 
might have become great in that art. 
In general Bourdelle did not think sculp- 
ture an art fitted for women. Madame 
Bourdelle gladly abandoned her own 
career to devote herself to her talented 
husband, and who shall say that her 
sacrifice was not just the element needed 
to transform Bourdelle’s ceaseless en- 
ergy, creative imagination, and great 
native talent, into that glorious, intan- 
gible thing that we call genius. 
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A STUDY IN 


PLASTIC 


A SCENE DESIGNED BY LEE SIMONSON FOR CLAUDEL’S “THE TIDINGS BROUGHT TO MARY,” A PRODUCTION OF THE THEATRE 


GUILD. 


NO THEATRE BEFORE OURS HAS EVER POSSESSED THE POWER TO MIX INTENSE LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


THE QUEST OF PLASTIC 


BY ROY MITCHELL 


N SO wide and complex an art as that 

of the theatre, with its extensive 
use of the materials and methods of the 
other arts, it is not difficult to see that 
there must be a constant shifting of 
allegiances and a constant change of 
emphasis laid upon one or another of 
the contributing arts. 

There has been, for example, ever 
since the Italian Renaissance, a kind of 
theatre that has given special allegiance 
to the musician, so special that it has 
been content to forego most of what 
literature had to offer it, to accept a 
poor sort of painting, and almost entirely 
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to do without acting. In its exaltation 
of music, indeed, it has nearly forgotten 
the art of the theatre itself. 

There have been times when the archi- 
tect has laid a heavy hand upon the art 
of the theatre, and has built a house 
which has destroyed what it was in- 
tended to enshrine. Europe and Amer- 
ica are full of architects’ debauches 
that make theatre almost impossible. 
A huge structure was torn down in New 
York a few days ago—the Century— 
in which its designer had tried to com- 
bine the Baths of Caracalla with the 
needs of the theatre and succeeded only 
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in killing sound and sight so efficiently 
that in twenty years the art of acting 
never raised its head. 

We are just emerging from a time 
when literature was master of the aliens 
in the theatre, when the actor, stagger- 
ing under the writer’s deep thoughts or 
chained to his limping poetry, had visi- 
bility and audibility but rarely did 
anything to justify either. ¢ 

Then there was a long servitude to an 
inferior kind of painter, and we are just 
beginning to know to what an extent he 
reduced the theatre to inanity. 

Whatever is new in the theatre of 
today and whatever will be vital in it 
tomorrow must arise out of the realiza- 
tion that under all the debris there is a 
living art of the theatre itself, that need 
not be thus burdened and that could be 
a fine and beautiful thing if only it were 
allowed to be obedient to none but its 
own laws. 

The new movement of our generation 
has been a struggle for liberation; in- 
crease and abundance of life will come 
later. The present era is for austerity 
and the removal of paralyzing inherit- 
ances. Music enters this new theatre 
where it is needed, and no more. Merely 
fine writing stays in books, where it 
belongs. Architecture must not bind 
this new theatre to a builder’s idea of 
what is beautiful but must set it free to 
do what the theatre itself has found 
beautiful. Painting? This is the im- 
mediate crux. 


STAGE DIMENSIONS 


Our actors, who are the true and only 
medium of theatre, are three-dimen- 
sional—they extend three ways in space. 
Those inferior painters knew only two 
ways in space and a trick for represent- 
ing a third. So our three-space actor 
in a two-space world was required by 
the plot of the play to seem to believe in 
the three-spaceness of what the audi- 
ence knew was only two-space. It 
created in him a gentle idiot air that 
people have associated with the actor 
ever since. Men prove that they are 
human only by the ability to know 
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three-space and to utter intelligible 
words. Failing to persuade people by 
the first means, the actor had to fall 
back on the second, and that is where 
we got the deluge of literature that over- 
whelmed us. 

For a long time our solid actor barged 
around thus among the laws of per- 
spective and our plays never got under 
way until the audience forgot how silly 
he looked. Only very recently did we 
think to give him a world of shapes that 
was as thick as himself, and consequently 
he has increased in believability ever 
since. 

Nevertheless, although we are almost 
through with painted cloths, we have 
still with us in the theatre all the appur- 
tenances of that thin world and we can 
never make our solid shapes as beautiful 
and as powerful in their style and ar- 
rangement as they should be until we 
have seen the end of the old mechanism, 
and, for that matter, until we have seen 
the end of the mind that thought a two- 
space world was good theatre. 


ARCHITECTURE 


We have, for example, the old pro- 
scenium, an architectural form based on 
the assumption that our play is a living 
picture, the critical meeting-place of 
play and spectator, upon which archi- 
tects have loved to exercise their decora- 
tive talent no matter what it did to the 
play. We have still the rigid line of the 
stage edge which the architect would 
gladly have ameliorated with the broad 
steps he does so well, but the musician 
would not let him, nor would the 
painter; both had axes to grind. We 
still have the painter’s curtain, and we 
have the expensive loft with its clutter 
of ropes that interfere with lighting. 
The painter needed the ropes for re- 
moving his up-and-along world. We 
still have the picture-frame lights, bor- 
der, footlights, proscenium strips, used 
for lighting the painter’s picture. We 
still have the shoddy velvet tormentors, 
the teaser, and the valance which are the 
painter’s idea of how to enlarge and re- 
duce the expanse of scene. 
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Worst of all, we still have the assump- 
tion that reality includes the auditorium 
up to the footlights and then unreality 
begins and includes the stage. This is 
the seeing-through-a-window, Jooking- 
at-a-mantel-shelf, peeking -through-a- 
hole, audience-not-supposed-to-be-pres- 
ent convention that makes our actors 
mere exhibits instead of flesh-and-blood 
artists in their own right. 


NEW FORMS 


The day that solid scenic forms came 
into the theatre it was written that all 
these must go. The theatre woke and 
rubbed its eyes. It demanded to know 
why it might not be as simple and un- 
affected as is the musician, or any other 
artist who presents himself. Why could 
it not set up a noble form in keeping 
with the play, right in the auditorium, 
and let the actor walk into it? 

To what childish demand were we 
yielding when we drew a hard line across 
the theatre and said, “You are genuine, 
hut we are only making believe we are’’? 
Why must we always hide away in this 
alcove of a stage, keeping in the middle 
of it so that everybody can see us? Why 
must the circle of audience and play 
always be divided a hundred and eighty 
to a hundred and eighty degrees of a 
circle? Why might we not come for- 
ward and be seen from an are of two 
hundred and seventy degrees? Why 
when we change scene must we always 
go to an elaborate look-like designed 
to deceive somebody, and why must 
each one be entirely different? What 
ten-year-old intellect devised the rules of 
this art?) Must we forever be in the 
state of a magician who destroys his feat 
with too much apparatus, of a story- 
teller who cannot tell his story without 
tearing the house to pieces, of a laboring 
mountain that brings forth a mouse? 
Can we not find a technic simple and 
dignified and beautiful, that will let us 
get down to our real art of acting? 

This is the modern quest of plastic in 
the theatre—from painted rags to shapes 
at least as solid as the actor, finally plas- 
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tic forms of theatre that will erase the 
old limitations of picturesque, and free 
us into a living form that can expand 
and contract at our will and can take 
all the vividness a forward dimension in 
space can give us. 

Copeau, Jouvet, Reinhardt, Geddes, 
Jessner, Meyerhold and many others 
are seeking new shapes of theatre, each 
in his own way, and we will find more 
such shapes every year in America in 
the measure that we can set ourselves 
free from the hypnosis of thé stereotyped 
“opry houses” that flooded this con- 
tinent in the past forty years. 

In terms of the new theatre the play- 
house may have any of dozens of forms, 
and experience shows that the less it is 
like our Italian Renaissance houses the 
more power it gives to the actors. We 
have new control over light and color 
and new ability to get darkness. We 
have a new freedom from the narrative 
melodramas which can be better done 
by the motion picture, and we have new 
audiences. 

Now if we can hold our own against 
our visiting artists, the musicians, the 
writers, the painters, and the architects, 
we may get a new revelation. Of course, 
it is all a matter of learning the essentials 
of our own art. We must teach the 
musician our needs of atmosphere, the 
writer our needs of motion, and the 
painter our needs of color and form in 
our medium, not his. We must teach 
the architect not to quarantine the 
stage and hem it in with his ever- 
lasting walls. We must get it straight 
with him that the bad architect is con- 
tent to make something which is fine 
when the curtain is down. <A better 
architect makes something that will still 
be fine when the curtain is up. The best 
architect, when he comes, will be the 
one who can give us something so con- 
taining and so fine in all its aspects that 
we will be able to do away with our cur- 
tain altogether. 

When we have achieved these we can 
get on with another plastic still to come 
—plastic in our plays. 
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GLOBE OF ORREFORS GLASS BY EDWARD HALD 


MADE FOR THE STOCKHOLM EXHIBITION OF 1930 AND AC- 
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FUNCTIONALISM IN SWEDISH ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 


BY ALMA LUISE OLSON 


PLEASING FRANKNESS domi- 

nated in the setting for the modern 
Swedish arts and crafts shown at the 
Stockholm Exhibition through the sum- 
mer. The grounds had an atmosphere 
of a sophisticated country fair. In 
architecture, the idea of functionalism 
prevailed. The time-honored scheme 
for exhibitions, of erecting monumental 
buildings in imitation of Moorish pal- 
aces, Buddhist temples, Chinese pagodas 
or even of the rococo and baroque and 
Renaissance moods of the West, was 
swept away, and an effect of extreme 
simplicity was achieved through the use 
of unornamented plain wall surfaces and 
vast expanses of glass to let in the light. 
Even the reticences of artist or crafts- 
man, who formerly stood aloof with an 
alleged air of disinterest in the sale of 
the products he had created, seemed to 
have been brushed aside. In theory at 
least, the Stockholm plan was quite 
definitely one of stressing budgets and 
utility. But a gay note of festivity 
was also added. It was introduced by 
the simplest of means—hundreds of 
brilliantly colored flags and banners 
dipped in the deep-toned vegetable dyes 
of Sweden and thousands of Swedish 
flowers with the rich and vivid chalices 
- that are characteristic of these northern 
latitudes. 

For someone who has followed the 
Stockholm Exhibition, beginning months 
ahead of its actual opening and continu- 
ing through the whole summer season 
when the Swedish press was faithfully 
culling reports of comments made by 
the many visiting artists and architects 
and journalists from the whole western 
world, it has been interesting to observe 
wherein the actual accomplishment and 
net results differed from the original pur- 
pose and program of the Exhibition. To 
suggest such divergence does not imply 
criticism, in the main, but rather a 


recognition of the sound integrity of the 
workers. For instance, the idea of 
functionalism applied to architecture 
was to subdue the background and make 
the buildings merely a frame for the ob- 
jects to be exhibited. Instead it was 
just this very new note that got the bulk 
of attention. Few of the critics were 
lukewarm. In the condemnations there 
was much bitterness, even wrath. Those 
who praised also seized the opportunity 
to point out that E. G. Asplund, the 
architect, had done his task so well for 
exhibition purposes (over and over again 
it needs to be reiterated that he was not 
building town halls or churches or other 
edifices that were to survive through 
centuries) that it would be hard to im- 
prove on his results. 

But there were also contradictions or 
paradoxes that proved to be discon- 
certing. An international public of cul- 
tivated taste has learned to know and 
love the Swedish arts and crafts. Sud- 
denly to find them displayed against a 
mass of advertising signs was a develop- 
ment that seemed to fly in the face of the 
very spirit of functionalism, especially 
since the most outstanding advertise- 
ments had so little to do with products 
within the scope of the Exhibition plan. 
The happy slogan, “Vackrare Vardags- 
vara,’ meaning more beauty for every- 
day use, which Dr. Gregor Paulsson 
launched in the early days when he first 
began to work actively for the modern 
industrial art movement, threatened to 
be eclipsed on the Exhibition grounds 
by such admonitions as “Drink Pom- 
mae,” a billboard that had a peculiarly 
insidious effect because it was set 
squarely against the verdure of the sec- 
tion of the beautiful city park, Djur- 
garden, that lay across the bay. 

For years the Swedish workers, in 
common with representatives of the 
modern industrial art movement the 
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world over, have been stressing the 
evils of meaningless imitations of the 
crafts on the part of the machine. 
Mostly it is ugliness that has resulted 
when the machine has copied the designs 
of the craftsmen. The modern idea, 
recognized everywhere, is that the 
machine can be and shall be the creator 
of its own type of beauty. All well and 
good. But with vague misgivings one 
begins to notice that the designs suited 
to the machine are now occasionally 
being appropriated by the craftsmen. 
If it was so fatal for the machine to 
borrow from the handicrafts, is 1t not 
equally fatal for them to’ borrow from 
the machine? The _ first-mentioned 
“ohost” still stalks around. At the 
Stockholm Exhibition one whole room 
was devoted to “‘sewing-machine em- 
broidery!” Despite the assurances of a 
recent handbook on Swedish textiles, it 
was a little difficult to catch a whiff of 
the alleged fragrance of the Singer blos- 
soms. As for the latter error, the best 
case in point of the machine atmosphere 
making inroads into provinces where 
it does not belong is the metal furniture 
introduced into the “ideal home.” 
There is no snugness or coziness about 
steel bars. There is nothing to suggest 
escape from factory and office. 

Indeed, the office made still another 
inroad into the Swedish ideal home of 
1930. The office desk has been trans- 
lated bodily into library and_living- 
room. Tor the smaller rooms designed 
for boys and girls in the family, the 
desk was a replica of the ordinary 
stenographer’s stand with a row of 
drawers down one side, just the kind 
that the professional New York City 
private secretary would scorn. ‘The net 
effect ina modern Swedish living-room 
or bedroom is Spartan and needlessly 
austere. At that it is better than the 
old-fashioned Swedish home cluttered 
with knick-knacks or the standardized 
product of the living-room furnished prin- 
cipally with a stiff, prim, hard sofa and 
the ubiquitous round or rectangular 
table standing inhospitably and grimly 
in front of it. That combination of 
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sofa and table has indeed been the 
most standardized item in the Swedish 
pattern of life, not excepting the matter- 
of-fact and ever-recurring menus that 
one meets in many of the Swedish re- 
taurants and hotels. 

In the “ideal home”’ of the Stockholm 
Exhibition there was also much to evoke 
admiration. The workmanship of the 
cabinet-makers was a joy. There is a 
pleasing sincerity in their treatment 
both of the texture and ,the varying 
colors of wood. In the field of inlaying 
the traditional and conventional designs 
of Carl Malmsten are supplemented 
with spontaneous freshness in the work 
of Ewald Dahlskog, Sven Markelius, 
Carl Bergsten, David Blomberg and 
Kurt von Schmalensee, to name only a 
few of the architects who have made 
some of the most interesting contribu- 
tions in the pronounced functionalistic 
mood. A word should also be said about 
revivals of old ideas in new settings— 
black horsehair for covering a set of sofa 
and chairs with wood in contrasting 
shade of vivid flame, or the ‘double- 
decker” bed so definitely identified with 
Swedish peasant home traditions that it 
managed to escape any opprobrium 
through suggesting a modern Pullman 
coach. 

In the Exhibition sections devoted to 
the individual crafts the contributions 
were uniformly of the high standard 
that one expects from Swedish workers. 
Orrefors glass holds its own. here are 
imitations, to be sure, but many of the 
new trademarks—Kosta, Elme, Eda 
and others—have also a_ distinctive, 
characteristic note. Mostly they fall 
into the category of household products 
for everyday use. Colored tumblers 
are less popular in Sweden than in Amer- 
ica, since ordinary drinking water plays 
no role in the Swedish luncheon or din- 
ner menu and wine tends to lose its 
proper tang, with its complexion, when 
poured into glassware of emerald or 
cobalt. 

Orrefors holds its own, but it remains 
essentially a de luxe product. The Ex- 
hibition showed many new and original 
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ORREFORS GLASS BY SIMON GATE 


PURE FORM IS EMPHASIZED IN THIS NEW TYPE OF ORREFORS 


designs in engraved crystal glass and 
increased skill on the part of the en- 
gravers, who are now taking their ap- 
prentices from the second generation. 
A magnificent globe, the work of Ed- 
ward Hald, was immediately acquired 
by the National Museum of Stockholm. 
It is exquisite art of the highest order. 
Simon Gate, who formerly has stressed 
a very elaborate type of ornamentation, 
contributed a new note in heavy blown 
glass in a high bowl without decoration 
except a rim and base of black, the color 
having been introduced into the glass. 
It was one of the noblest experiments 
with pure form that was shown in the 
whole Exhibition. 

The ceramics section showed the most 
striking advance in individual pieces de- 
signed for living-room or library or gar- 
den. Wilhelm Kage, designing for 
Gustayvsberg, has many variants of his 
“argenta”’ process—silver ornamenta- 
tion on surface of soft green. But even 
more distinctive is his “‘farsta” product, 
a combination of golden brown with 
gray obtained by frequent firing and 
with an artistic variation in results. At 
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Gevle, Arthur C. Percy has decorated a 
bluish-gray feldspar faience with plati- 
num and also a black faience with the 
same metal, which has the advantage 
over silver that it does not tarnish. In 
ceramics Ewald Dahlskog is following 
the lines of “inlay” with the same sort 
of stylization of simple pattern that 
one associates with his name. Ebeling, 
at Upsala-Ekeby, emphasizes the decor- 
ative feature in a pronounced design on 
bolder, more monumental lines. The 
St. Erik trademark also’ stresses the 
monumental often in landscape but 
sometimes even in the individual figure. 
The most pronounced sculptural note 
comes, as is to be expected, from Ivar 
Johnsson, who works also in the heavier 
metals as well as with terra cotta and 
with clay. 

Of the various metals, it is Swedish 
pewter that has captivated the public 
fancy, both because of its extreme sim- 
plicity of pattern and because of its 
many practical uses. Candlesticks and 
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A PLEASING BROWN AND GRAY IS OBTAINED BY MANY 
FIRINGS 
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SILVER DESIGN BY JUST ANDERSEN 


scones, ash trays and match and cigar- 
ette boxes, card trays, mirror and _ pic- 
ture frames—all of these have their 
places in the modern home and “Svenskt 
Tenn” and other pewter trademarks 
have come to be recognized as the re- 
quirement of fine product. In silver one 
turns instinctively to two of the pioneer- 
ing names—Jacob Angman, who has in- 
troduced the simple design for mass pro- 


- duction, and Baron Erik Fleming, whose 


shop, “Attila Borgila,’’ supplies the 


most distinctive individual note of rare 


charm. One of the newest names is that 


_ of young Prince Sigvard, second son of 


the Crown Prince, who as a student is 
making his first contributions in design. 
Karl Wojtech executes the designs of 
Wolter Gahn, and Wiwen Nilsson con- 
tinues to stress a rigorous Spartan qual- 
ity in his pieces. There is more than 
the usual amount of attention paid to 
jewelry and some very superior work in 
enamel. Cast iron and wrought iron, 


chiefly products of Niifvekvarn, have a 
surprisingly limited showing. 

In book bindings the emphasis is in- 
creasingly on making the costly leather 
cover stress the contents of the volume 
itself. Asta Witkowsky has done this 
effectively in a binding for a Bruno Lilje- 
fors biography. There is charm, com- 
bined with a suggestion of English in- 
fluence, in the work of Ingrid Fogel- 
marck. The names of Dahlskog and 
Ollers, identified with ceramics and 
glass, reappear here, and the fame of 
Akke Kumlien persists despite the fact 
that his attractive and artistic title and 
text pages are branded as traditional by 
the newer groups. Those same groups 
have themselves in turn succumbed to a 
strong German and American influence 
in choice and handling of type faces, and 
they have not yet outrivalled the cool 
dignity possessed by the Akke Kumlien 
contribution. 

One of the largest sections of the Ex- 
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hibition was devoted to textiles. The 
exhibits fall into several distinct divi- 
sions. There is, for instance, the tra- 
ditional peasant weaving of Sweden. By 
special dispensation, this section, where 
tradition is both alpha and omega, was 
granted a place in a 1930 showing, since 
it was in this field that the very tradition 
of craftsmanship itself was first reéstab- 
lished after it was threatened by ex- 
tinction following the Industrial Revo- 
lution. Another section is wholly in the 
new and modern manner. Here the 
geometric dominates in design of rugs 
and the best effects are combinations of 
soft pastel shades. The House of Elsa 
Gullberg is stressing the immediate re- 
lation between the tapestry or furniture 
or floor covering that it sponsors and the 
needs of the modern home. In bas lisse 
and haute lisse, elaborate tapestries have 
been executed by many workers, and 
one notes with pleasure that there are 
fresh and original motifs and pictures. 
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One grows a bit weary of the reiteration 
of the St. George and the Dragon or the 
Birger Jarl motifs that have been copied 
and recopied. In the ecclesiastical tex- 
tiles there is also a new and original 
note. Among those who not only create 
new designs but also help to train and in- 
struct in the craft of weaving are Eliza- 
beth Glantzberg, Julie Wener, Martha 
Gahn and Greta Gahn, the latter iden- 
tified especially with the very important 
movement to introduce a ngtive Swedish 
contribution in the designs of the manu- 
factured textiles. Although this work is 
still in the pioneering stage nevertheless 
it is definitely turned in the right 
direction. 

The sum total of impressions gained 
from a survey of the separate crafts and 
arts at the Stockholm Exhibition is that 
the movement as a whole continues to 
represent a joyous adventure into new 
fields of beauty and utility on the part 
of the many workers and the still larger 
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AN OLD PEASANT DESIGN IN MODERNIZED EFFECT 


BY MARTA MAAS FJETTERSTROM 
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number of visitors and observers. The 
Swedish talent is most pronounced in 
festive and aristocratic splendor. The 
ideal of adapting the results to the budg- 
et of the man in the street somehow gets 
lost. It escapes the craftsmen all too 
frequently, and even the critic and ob- 
server forgets that adverse comment is 
in order on this point if one is to adhere 
rigorously to the outline of the Exhibi- 
tion programme as it was announced in 
advance. 

On a very high level Sweden continues 
to contribute art to industry. Grate- 
fully one observes that the contribution 
is art in industry and not industry in art! 
Just now, when the whole modern in- 
dustrial art movement is subjected to 
so much conscious direction, that fact 
strikes the observer as being somewhat 
significant. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the Worcester Art Museum 
acquired in 1929 three examples of early 
Scandinavian weavings—a sixteenth cen- 
tury Adoration, similar to a tapestry 
in the Museum of Art and Industry in 
Oslo, with an identical border; The Feast 
of Herod and the Decapitation of St. John 
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the Baptist, also sixteenth century, simi- 
lar to the Oslo Tapestry signed by Toto 
Rasmusdaater, and to a seventeenth 
century Norwegian tapestry in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum; and a 
third The Wise and Foolish Virgins, 
Norwegian, of about the same period, 
though probably a little later. Writing 
of -these tapestries in the Burlington 
Magazine, and the Bulletin published by 
the Worcester Art Museum, Mrs. Siple 
has said: ° 

“Tn all probability such peasant de- 
signs as these were evolved, with minor 
changes of costume, from early Gothic 
patterns. This theory is entirely con- 
sistent with what we know of thirteenth 
and fourteenth century wall paintings 
and stained glass, two arts which in 
early as well as later years were probably 
closely related to that of tapestry de- 
sign.” 

There is another excellent example of 
early Norwegian tapestry in this coun- 
try, The Adoration, bearing the in- 
scription “Anno 1625,” exhibited at 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, and 
described in the American Scandinavian 
Review, Volume XII, 1924. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE SKYSCRAPER 
BY CHARLES M. GAY 


[Mr. Gay’s article on the skyscraper, which appears in this issue, stresses its 
romantic aspect almost to the exclusion of any other quality. It is well that he has 
done so, for the subject is worthy of such a treatment. During the last fifty years 
we have learned how to increase the height of commercial buildings by ten, fifteen 
twenty times the previous, world-wide, age-old standards. There is something 
breath-taking in this sudden acceleration heavenward. What a powerful appeal to 
the spectacular when we can think of the leader of a great industry seated in a 
tower so high that its head is lost in the clouds! This is an atmospheric phenomenon 
that may be often observed during periods of low barometric pressure and is some- 
what reminiscent of Zeus on Mount Olympus. 

But when one ceases to applaud the physical act of building and inquires into 
the reasons and the wisdom for such a violent rupture with the traditions of the 
past, one cannot be too certain that all is well with the world. Our great cities are 
being metamorphosed at a terrific tempo with but small concern as to the ultimate 
outcome. We are making progress, but in what direction and in whose interest are 
questions which are beginning to be raised, the honest answer to which will not 
always swell our self-complacency. We have learned how to increase the number of 
rentable units per square foot of lot, but we dismiss as of no concern of ours that 
far more important feature of the problem—the practicable ratio of the number of 
people to the square foot of city. This refusal to face all the realities of the problem 
will entail a day of reckoning, unpleasant as those days are apt to be. 

The only new feature embodied in the construction of the modern tall building 
is the method of using the horizontal bearing beam. The architects of Gothic 
cathedrals employed the load-bearing column and the non-bearing curtain wall 
exactly as we do today. As now with us, the strength and composition of materials 
imposed limitations as to height and form. The steel column is only a modification 
of the stone pier, but the horizontal metal beam is a new device. When the search 
first began for a method to increase the height of business structures Gothic prin- 
ciples were neglected and an effort was made to develop the classic bearing wall. 
Study and experiment finally brought back the pier and the structurally function- 
less curtain wall and, with the addition of the beam, the skyscraper became possible. 

This form of building has been hailed as the expression of true American archi- 
tecture. But before that label is definitely accepted it might be well to ponder on 
the fact that the most significant feature of its construction, its real and original 
gift to the art of building, the metal horizontal bearing beam, has not as yet received 
adequate attention as an element of design. We are still fascinated by mere height, 
- regarding it as a thing in itself, admirable. However, there are signs that a better 
considered point of view will soon prevail, and the architecture of today will take 
its due place as illustrative of a passing mood in our national life.—J. I. B.] 


HE skyscraper, with its elevators mood wanders toward romance, our 


and its boiler rooms, its steel frame 
and fireproof construction, its busy 
offices and hurrying inmates, may seem 
to many of us as being the least romantic 
of all conceivable things, the true child 
of materialism, the profitable product 
of dollars and cents. 
On the other hand, whenever our 


thoughts forthwith turn to wondrous 
and adventurous tales of imagination 
and surprising incident, of bold under- 
takings in new fields, of bringing reality 
to fanciful dreams. 

And, as a matter of fact, such an imag- 
inative tale is the true story of the sky- 
scraper, for it was reared as the result of 
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WALL-BEARING CONSTRUCTION 


imagination and fancy, of adventuring 
boldly across uncharted seas, or pioneer- 
ing in unknown lands. 

First, of course, there was the incipi- 
ent demand on the part of business for 
more floor space. One cannot adven- 
ture very far, even in romance, unless 
there exists an incentive for adventur- 
ing. And this incentive began to be very 
real after the Centennial Exposition in 
1876. Growing commerce in our large 
cities called for additional areas for its 
accommodation, and the constant pres- 
sure of demand thus established and 
maintained a market for the rental and 
sale of buildings. As the business popu- 
lation increased in a given area there 
was an accompanying rise in the price of 
land, making it desirable and even neces- 
sary from the pecuniary viewpoint to 
house the maximum number of people 
per square foot of city. Transportation 
was beginning to speed up. ‘Times were 
ripe for a great and radical change. 
Imagination and fancy were flirting 
with the problem, and pioneering voy- 
ages upward were about to begin. 

Beams of iron had been, employed for 
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several years to support the floors in the 
interior of buildings, but these beams 
had always been carried on walls of 
brick or stone. This arrangement was 
very satisfactory for four or five-story 
buildings, but if the number of stories 
were increased to ten or twelve, the 
thickness of the masonry walls required 
to support the additional floors with 
their loads of furniture and human 
beings would be so great that much valu- 
able space would be lost. Then, too, 
the time required to build such walls 
and their costliness were serious objec- 
tions. In the early eighties the sixteen- 
story Monadnock Building in Chicago 
was erected with walls fifteen feet thick” 
at the basement level. This was, I 
believe, the greatest height to which 
burden-bearing walls were ever carried. 
In 1890 the World Building was built in 
New York. It contained thirteen 
stories in the main part and six stories 
in the dome, and the walls, although 
sustaining their own weight only and 
carrying no floor loads, were twelve 
feet thick at the bottom. It is, then, 
not difficult to understand that, for 
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practical reasons, the height of buildings 
with bearing or even self-sustaining 
masonry walls was limited to twelve or 
sixteen stories, and that even this 
height entailed great loss of valuable 
floor space and the almost prohibitive 
expenditure of time and money in con- 
struction. 

During the period from 1855 to 1870 
other bold adventurers had set forth to 
follow the lure of their imaginations in- 
to the realms of mechanical lifting de- 
vices. Even the most energetic Ameri- 
can business man would hesitate to 
climb ten or even six flights of stairs 
to his office several times each day, but 
fortunately his legs and his temper were 
saved by that inventive spirit, the 
elevator man. One of the earliest pas- 
senger elevators was installed in 1859 
in the new Fifth Avenue Hotel, in New 
York, a six-story building. The ele- 
vator car was fitted upon a vertical 
screw shaft which was turned on bear- 
ings by a steam engine, the car traveling 
up and town the rotating shaft as a nut 
moves along a revolving bolt. Another 
elevator of this kind was placed in the 
Continental Hotel in Philadelphia in 
1860. Such mechanism was found to be 
cumbersome and exasperatingly slow, 
and in 1866 the first suspended elevator 
was installed in the Saint James Hotel 
in New York. So far, it is seen, the 
business man was forced to climb four 
or five stories to work on his own feet, 
but in 1868 the first office building in 
the world to contain a passenger ele- 
- vator, the original Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Society Building, was erected on 
Broadway in New York. 

Thus we have arrived at a day in the 
early eighties when sixteen-story office 
_ buildings had been erected with eleva- 
tors to serve the many superimposed 
stories, but with masonry walls, pre- 
posterously thick and heavy, monopo- 
lizing valuable space in the lower stories, 
bringing tremendous loads upon the 
foundations. Had a limit to high build- 
ings been reached? Was there nothing 
more for the romantic adventurers to 
discover? 
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_ But imagination was not yet dead and, 
in 1884, W. L. B. Jenney embarked upon 
a voyage of discovery, which was to 
bring to America the true basic element 
of tall buildings and to bestow upon Amer- 
ica the empire of the skyscraper. This 
wonderful discovery was the iron cage, 
known as skeleton construction. As we 
have seen, up to this time, although the 
floor beams were of wrought-iron they 
were supported on masonry walls and in 
buildings of ten stories or more, these 
walls by necessity were of tremendous 
thickness. Then Jenney in the Home 
Insurance Building in Chicago dared to 
imagine a cage composed of wrought- 
iron horizontal beams supported by ver- 
tical cast-iron columns, thereby bringing 
into being an iron skeleton absolutely in- 
dependent of the walls. This discovery 
has made possible the real skyscraper, 
for without it a height of perhaps ten 
stories would have remained the econom- 
ical limit. The skeleton frame presents 
a method by which construction can be 
brought to any height, and in the early 
days of its use the only restriction was 
the thickness and cost of the enclosing 
walls. Even if the walls did not support 
the floor loads, they must still support 
themselves and must be firm and stable. 
It is evident that the higher the walls 
rose into the sky, the thicker they must 
be throughout their height, and especi- 
ally at the bottom in order to stand 
erect, these tremendous masses of ma- 
sonry occupying valuable store and office 
space and calling for prohibitive amounts 
of labor and materials. Unlike any pre- 
vious building, the enclosing walls are 
hung upon the skeleton frame, its weight 
being supported at each story by the wall 
beams and the columns. Its thickness, 
usually twelve inches, is only that re- 
quired for an unloaded wall one story 
high. It acts merely as a curtain to keep 
out wind, cold and weather, and it often 
frames in the glazed expanses of large 
window openings. It makes possible the 
laying of walls midway between roof and 
street level independently of any walls 
above or below. In 1887 the first build- 
ing to combine these new achievements 
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was erected in Chicago. It was fourteen 
stories high, constructed with a skeleton 
frame of steel beams and cast-iron col- 
umns, and with the street walls sup- 
ported at each story upon the skeleton 
frame. This change about in the func- 
tion and use of masonry walls from 
heavy load-bearing inembers to simple 
enclosures and the introduction of the 
iron skeleton, cage-like frame were real 
revolutions, absolutely American in 
origin and character, bestowing upon 
America at last a truly indigenous ar- 
chitecture. 

But it was necessary for pioneers to 
venture forth yet again to round out the 
new discoveries and to consolidate them 
into a perfect empire. Four tributary 
provinces must be developed, those of 
steel, of building materials, of founda- 
tions, and of mechanical equipment. 

We have seen that the first skyscrapers 
were built of cast-iron columns and 
wrought-iron beams. Today our build- 
ings are constructed of steel. The main 
difference between cast-iron, wrought- 
iron and steel is the proportion of carbon. 
Cast-iron contains the most carbon and 
is hard and brittle, capable of supporting 
great vertical loads, but easily broken by 
cross-strains or bending. Wrought-iron 
has less carbon and is more ductile and 
flexible, thereby being more able to with- 
stand the stress of bending. It is for 
these reasons that the columns of the 
early skeleton frames were of cast-iron 
and the beams of wrought-iron. Soon 
after 1880, engineers began to recognize 
that steel was superior to wrought-iron 
for constructing bridges, and its produc- 
tion greatly increased in the United 
States. In 1889 the first skyscraper was 
built with a structural rolled-steel frame, 
both columns and beams, and _ rolled- 
steel has ever since remained supreme as 
the structural material of very high 
buildings. The making of steel has been 
so perfected that the product is abso- 
lutely reliable and standardized. — Its 
chemical composition is regulated with 
the greatest accuracy during manufac- 
ture, and the methods of testing are most 
exact. The calculations to determine the 
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sizes of the beams and columns can there- 
fore be depended upon, for we know ex- 
actly the strength of steel and just what 
it will do. The improvements in the 
manufacture of steel have consequently 
contributed a very necessary part in the 
development of the skyscraper where ac- 
curacy of calculation and reliability of 
material are of supreme importance. 
Without the perfect dependability and 
tremendous strength of steel, both in 
bearing anid in bending, the tall building 
could never have been reared to the tre- 
mendous height it has attained. 

The great size of the skyscraper has 
emphasized four requirements in the 
materials of which its walls, floors, and 
partitions are composed. These re- 
quirements are resistance to fire, light- 
ness of weight, speed of erection, and 
economy of cost. 

In case of fire, in order to assure the 
opportunity of escape and also to mini- 
mize any possible loss, it is essential, 
not only that the location of stairways 
and elevator shafts should be carefully 
considered but that the exterior walls, 
the partitions and the floors must be 
made of fire-resistant materials. The 
first material used was ordinary brick 
made from clay, but although very sat- 
isfactory in its resistance to fire, it is far 
too heavy in weight. Hollow blocks 
made from clay were next invented, and 
these blocks remain as our great fire- 
proof material. Later developments are 
hollow gypsum, concrete blocks, and, 
for floor slabs, cinder concrete. These 
materials all have great resistance to 
fire, much more than has steel, and 
consequently not only are they used in 
the floors and walls, but also to sur- 
round and protect the steel beams and 
columns from failure due to high tem- 
peratures. Interior doors and windows 
and door trim, base boards, picture 
mouldings, and furniture of pressed 
steel have also been perfected to replace 
the combustible wood equipment. 

Every piece of material used in con- 
structing the skyscraper has to be sup- 
ported by the steel skeleton structure 
and finally by the foundations under 
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the columns. Consequently, the unit 
weights of the building materials have a 
very real effect upon the necessary sizes 
of the beams, columns, and foundations 
and upon the total cost of the building. 
Two very strong and very fireproof 
materials, brick and stone concrete, have 
been generally discarded for floor slabs 
because of their great weight. Cinder 
concrete, hollow blocks of terra cotta, 
concrete and gypsum are now most 
commonly used for floor construction, 
interior partitions, insulating and steel 
fireproofing, for they are light in weight 


and consequently effect real economies 
in the cost of the supporting steel and 
the foundations. Hollow clay blocks 
weigh about one-fourth as much as 
brick. 

In 1880, as the buildings began to rise 
higher and higher with ever greater 
weights, difficulties were encountered 
with the foundations. For thousands of 
years heavy stone foundations had been 
used on solid earth and wooden piles in 
soft or wet soils. As the loads upon the 
footings became greater, the buildings 
on stone foundations began to sink, 
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especially in Chicago, which lay only 
a few feet above the lake on a bed of 
soft muck. ‘To prevent settlement an 
effort was made to spread out the 
foundations under each column so that 
the load per square foot on the soft soil 
would not be greater than it could 
bear. The greater the area of the foun- 
dation, the less load per square foot— 
this is the theory of the spread footing. 
Since stone is not strong in bending, it 
was necessary to step down the footing 
under each column to form a great pyra- 
mid, each layer of stone projecting only 
slightly beyond the one above it. The 
entire basement was often filled up 
with these enormous stone pyramids; 
in fact many early tall buildings may 
be said to have no basements. The 
first improvement was made by using 
railroad steel beams in two courses, the 
upper layer placed across the bottom 
layer. The resistance of steel to bend- 
ing being much greater than that of 
stone, the projections beyond the col- 
umn on all sides could be increased, the 
depth of the footing was consequently 
much less, and basements could be in- 
troduced. As buildings still rose to 
greater heights, the loads became enor- 
mous and the skyscrapers continued to 
settle, sometimes equally throughout 
and again with a definite leaning to one 
side, it became more and more evident 
that solid reck or reliable hard pan was 
the only sure foundation bed and the 
bold pioneers determined to penetrate 
to rock and place upon its solid surface 
the sure and certain bases for their 
columns. But what tremendous diffi- 
culties had to be overcome to carry out 
these expeditions with success. If the 
bed rock were only four or five feet be- 
low the surface of the ground, we have 
but to scrape away the earth and run up 
a building of fifty stories or more. The 
blasting out of rock, so often seen in 
excavations, 1s to provide basements 
and sub-basements for the heating and 
mechanical equipment, not because of 
engineering necessities. But, on the 
other hand, if the rock were fifty or a 
hundred feet below the surface of the 
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ground with muck, water, slimy clay and 
quicksand above the rock, the struggle 
to sink the foundations without damage 
to surrounding buildings, without drown- 
ings, cave-ins or suffocations, the struggle 
to reach the goal through excessively dis- 
heartening and apparently impossible 
conditions was, indeed, worthy of the 
most exalted imagination and the most 
unconquerable courage. With this prob- 
lem confronting them, new methods and 
new devices, never before ,imagined or 
employed, were invented, the open cais- 
son and the pneumatic caisson, steel 
tubes and concrete piles, steel-sheet pil- 
ing and coffer-dams, protecting the men, 
shoring up the treacherous soil, under- 
pinning old footings, slipping new foun- 
dations under adjoining buildings and al- 
ways and continuously fighting the water, 
water the arch-enemy of excavations, 
pushing it back with dams or air pressure, 
pulling it out with pumps, but slowly and 
surely sinking down to the solid bed 
rock one hundred feet below. And all 
this done at first by trial only, by daring 
to follow a dream, with no tradition, no 
precedent, until today we have well- 
tested methods, scientific theory tried 
by experience, to construct, without fear, 
foundations for all potential Joads in all 
practicable conditions. 

Together with the endowments of steel 
frame, fireproof building material and 
adequate foundations, the new sky- 
scraper is equally dependent for exist- 
ance upon its mechanical equipment, its 
elevators, its plumbing, its heating, light- 
ing, and ventilating. All these classes of 
equipment were exalted as the buildings 
rose in height, for, without them, the 
entire functioning of the completed con- 
struction would have been impossible. 
Extraordinary improvement and devel- 
opment was achieved in all this equip- 
ment, in the speed and safety of the ele- 
vators, in the automatic control of the 
heat, in the pumped delivery of the 
water, and in the availability and secur- 
ity of the electric light. Their functions 
in the skyscraper may be compared to 
blood vessels and nerves in the human 
body, and their importance is as great. 
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SKELETON CAGE CONSTRUCTION 


So far we have considered only the ad- 
venturings on the structural side, those 
leading to the fundamental internal 
changes of the framework. We have seen 
that the fruits of these adventures were 
so eagerly seized by architects and en- 
gineers and so gallantly adopted that a 
new architectural type has been created 


with new functions and demanding new 
formulae. It is perhaps not strange that 
the forms and formulae for the exterior 
treatment were not so rapidly discovered. 
The new framework at first was clad in 
very ancient dress. Clinging to the tra- 
ditional ideas of good proportion, the 
effort in the early tall buildings was to 
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make them appear less tall, to emphasize 
the horizontal lines and shadows, to band 
them across with heavy belt courses and 
cornices, and to pretend that their walls 
were solid masonry with no skeleton of 
steel. But one cannot continue indefi- 
nitely to pretend. As the buildings grew 
higher and more nearly scraped the sky, 
the new forms of construction more in- 
sistently cried out for external recogni- 
tion and expression. “We are tall build- 
ings, we demand to look tall; to rear 
ourselves to such incredible heights is 
something to be proud of, we insist that 
we express ourselves.” And so at last 
expression is given, by recognition of the 
terms of modern construction. The 
soaring vertical lines of the columns and 
the horizontal interruption of the bearing 
beams are allowed the proper emphasis; 
the unimportant walls are filled with 
glass; unmeaning decoration is sup- 
pressed. 

Curiously enough, a building law 
has unintentionally presented conditions 
greatly adding to the picturesque and 
romantic side of our skyscraper, the 
“Zoning Law.” By this law, first adopted 
in New York in 1916, a building in cer- 
tain districts of the city can rise only to 
a limited height, depending upon the 
width of the street, without being stepped 
back. The stepped-back portion may 
rise to another limited height, and then 
must again be stepped back. These re- 
strictions apply to three-quarters of the 
ground area of the building; on the re- 
maining quarter a tower may rise to any 
altitude the owner may desire. The re- 
sult has been to permit the designer, 
under specific conditions of lot size and 
isolation, to exercise his feeling for grace 
and sweep of line and form. The huge 
building can be treated as a single four- 
sided composition, which is equally pre- 
sentable and harmonious from any point 
of view. 

But tall buildings are erected not only 
to house business. Apartment houses, 
hotels, hospitals, and even churches, 
having already covered entire city 
blocks, spring into great heights to ob- 
tain the space and area they need. We 
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are impelled, then, to salute tall build- 
ings as a recognized feature of American 
architecture, and, as such, a true expres- 
sion of certain dominant traits in the 
American character. 

We have seen that the first aspirations 
toward tall buildings achieved ten stor- 
ies, with a total height of one hundred 
feet; from 1885 to 1890 the floors in- 
creased to fifteen and sixteen in number, 
rising two hundred twenty-five feet. 
Until 1895° a sixteen-story building was 
considered to be the highest structure it 
was practical to attempt, this limit being 
imposed by economy, safety, and ap- 
pearances. Butthe adventurers launched 
new galleons, longer and stronger voy- 
ages were undertaken; by 1900, twenty- 
five and even thirty-story towers soared 
into the sky for three hundred fifty feet, 
and the name of skyscraper was well de- 
served. In New York alone, the forty- 
nine-story, six hundred-foot Singer Build- 
ing has long been dwarfed. The seven 
hundred fifty-foot Woolworth Tower of 
fifty-eight stories is an old wives’ tale; 
the Chrysler Building, containing sixty- 
three floors and rising eight hundred 
eight feet, has just been completed; and 
the Empire State on the old Waldorf site 
is but a few months old. This last build- 
ing has eighty stories and scrapes the 
sky at a height of over a thousand feet. 
Stronger adjectives to tell of this achieve- 
ment cannot be used than those em- 
ployed in 1900 to describe the wonders of 
the thirty-story prodigies, and undoubt- 
edly in 1950 the same adjectives will be 
brought out to serve their purpose for 
the yet unknown marvels of that day. 
Tall buildings grow faster than tall 
words. 

But to the gentlemen adventurers, the 
pioneers, the conquistadores who, serene 
in the infallibility of their imaginings, 
ventured forth into these unknown 
structural worlds, must be awarded the 
true honor of the skyscraper. We have 
their theories for our scientific basis, 
their daring feats for our safe precedents. 
The romance of the skyscraper, the ro- 
mance of the most spectacular feature of 
American architecture is theirs. 
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MUSEUM ACCESSIONS 


The acknowledged policy 


BOSTON of working toward im- 
proved quality rather 
than increased size of exhibits has 


brought some additions of outstanding 
merit to the collections of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. Over five hun- 
dred and eighty thousand dollars were 
spent during the year for new accessions 
and many important gifts were received. 

Among the outstanding paintings 
purchased were the ceiling by Giovanni 
Baptista Tiepolo from the Mocenigo 
Palace in Venice; Van Dyck’s Isabella 
de la Warr; The Virgin of Humility by 
Giovanni di Paolo; and Veronese’s The 
Dead Christ Supported by Angels. 

The Eastern Art Department was en- 
riched by the addition of a distinguished 
collection of bronzes from Luristan and 
an important Persian stucco relief of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

Many additions have been made to 
the collection of ornamental designs in 
the Print Department—particularly for 
the use of designers and students—in- 
cluding early seventeenth century Ital- 
ian designs and hundreds of eighteenth 
century examples. The collection of 
northern engravings has been strength- 
ened by the addition of one of the 
finest known sets of Diirer’s woodcuts 
of The Life of the Virgin and also by 
-many prints dating from the seventeenth 
century to the present. 

A group of twenty-seven Peruvian 
~ textiles, a gift of the Director, Edward 
Jackson Holmes, adds some _ hitherto 
unrepresented examples to the Mu- 
seum’s splendid collection of textiles 
from that country. Several rare Kgyp- 
tian textiles have been acquired also. 

Among the outstanding treasures that 
came to Boston in 1930 is the statue of 
Aphrodite, in part a purchase and in 
part the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Holmes. 
It has been installed as a memorial to 
one of the Museum’s great benefactors, 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz. 


The acquisitions of the 
Denver Art Museum dur- 
ing the fall quarter have 
been most noteworthy. Nearly every 
medium has been represented in these 
gifts, but the splendid development of 
the Indian Department is outstanding. 
It has more than doubled in size since 
1926 and numbers at the present nearly 
a thousand exhibits. 

Two oil paintings, Dawn, Anna Mar- 
couna’s, by F. Drexel Smith; and Win- 
dows, by Elizabeth Spalding; a bronze 
bust, Coomara Swamy, by Arnold Ron- 
nebeck; thirteen pieces of old Japanese 
textiles; and some excellent prints are 
among the additions. 


DENVER 


Through the agency of 
Howard Carter, two 
Egyptian Old Kingdom 
limestone reliefs have been acquired by 
the Art Institute. Egyptian sculpture 
of this period is so extraordinary, both 
plastically and culturally, that repre- 
sentation of it in the collection is of the 
first importance, and the two examples 
in question come from the period be- 
tween 2750 and 2625 B. C., in which 
the art of low relief reached its finest 
development. They have the addi- 
tional interest of retaining traces of the 
color that covered them originally. In 
the Bulletin of the Institute for January, 
E. P. Richardson has a most interesting 
article on the reliefs and the Egyptian 
theory and technique that were re- 
sponsible for their creation. 

There is hardly a better means of 
learning to know the work of an artist 
than by studying his drawings and 
preparatory sketches. The selected 
group of French drawings of the nine- 
teenth century recently acquired by 
the Detroit Institute will certainly help 
the student to a fuller understanding of 
the painting of the period. Although 
the group comprises only seven draw- 
ings and a water color, it represents a 
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MUSEUM ACCESSIONS 


cross-section of the work of the period 
which illustrates almost all of its phases. 

Among the other recent accessions 
are nine Whistler lithographs, purchased 
for the Department of Prints and im- 
pressions of fine quality, and two minia- 
tures by John Wesley Jarvis, probably 
painted about 1810. 


A notable recént addition 
HARTFORD to the collection of the 
CONNECTICUT Wadsworth Atheneum is 
Corot’s View of Rouen, 
about which the Bulletin says: “Here is 
no virtuosity and little mystery, save 
that of genius; the freshness of first vi- 
sion—as in Claude’s drawings—and still 
the adjustment of planes, the perfect 
diminution of detail and all the skill of 
the classical landscapes of the studio, 
in which the painters of the seventeenth 
century remodelled and enhanced an 
idyllic or heroic Italy. . Today 
Corot seems to summarize the poten- 
tialities of the nineteenth century almost 
more fully than any other one man.” 


Two Indo-Persian minia- 
ture paintings, Baz Boha- 
dur, an Indian Prince, 
and Portrait of an Indian 
Princess, have been added recently to 
the collection of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. These are typical examples of 
the Mughal School, seventeenth cen- 
tury, and such is their purity of design 
that, although they are very small, 
their decorative effect on the wall at a 
distance is as great as when they are 
held in the hand. 

The intense and personal quality of 
the work of Wanda Gag, so attractive to 
artist and layman alike, is effectively 
illustrated in the two lithographs just 
acquired for the print collection of the 
Museum, Lamplight and The Stone 
Crusher. 

An aquatint, Paris Night, and a 
woodeut, Nude before Mirror, both by 
Emil Ganso, have been purchased re- 
cently. Like all of Ganso’s work, they 
are distinguished by a sure feeling for 
graphic pattern. 


HOUSTON 
TEXAS 
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A memorable addition 
MINNEAPOLIS has recently been made 

to the Print Collection— 
the rare series of Giovanni Battista Pi- 
ranesi's Le Carceri D’Invenzione, pur- 
chased through the Martha Torrance 
Wallace Memorial Fund, which was 
given to the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts in 1925. 

Of this Prison Series, extremely diffi- 
cult to find because of its rarity, William 
M. Ivins, Curator of Prints at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, says: “The Prisons 
are direct and smashing, full of endless 
untiring energy and vitality. But they 
tell no tale, they do not lend themselves 
to discussion, and they have no associa- 
tional appeal. They are something more 
and greater and infinitely rarer than any 
of these, they are perhaps the nearest 
approach ever made in engraving or 
etching to that logically impossible 
thing, the pure and unadulterated work 
of art in which manual felicity and 
human interest play no part. And, in- 
cidentally, if one may dare to speak of 
color in black and white, they are un- 
doubtedly the most sumptuously mag- 
nificent prints ever made.” 


The Bulletin of the Asso- 

NEW HAVEN ctates in Fine Arts at 

Yale University an- 
nounces that since the last number, a 
series of accessions has come to the 
University Art Gallery which has so en- 
riched Yale’s collections that the various 
galleries are crowded. “The result is 
that a center of prime importance is fast 
developing for the study of certain as- 
pects of art from the historical, critical 
side, paralleling that development from 
the creative side which has heretofore 
been the more noteworthy achievement 
in the arts at Yale.” 

Outstanding in the series of gifts is 
the magnificent and comprehensive 
“Mabel Brady Garvan Collection,” pre- 
sented by Francis P. Garvan, and con- 
sisting of American silver, furniture, 
glass, and prints. The gift was made 
under circumstances which enable the 
University to take a vital step forward 
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in spreading knowledge of American art. 

Two splendid anonymous gifts are: a 
carefully selected collection of prints 
and drawings in memory of Frederick 
Benjamin Kaye, and a group of sixteen 
works by contemporary American artists. 
These, with the numerous paintings, 
drawings, and works in the decorative 
arts that have been presented, sup- 
plement the existing collections in a 
most fortunate manner. Also, through 
the Associates in Fine Arts Purchase 
Fund, various purchases have been made 
which round out the collections. 

Among the important purchases is 
that of one of the great colored tile lions 
that decorated the Ishtar Gate at Bab- 
ylon, bought from the Staatliche Mu- 
seum in Berlin, a significant addition to 
the representative series illustrating the 
earlier phases of art. 


One of the outstanding 
NEW ORLEANS events of the season in 
artistic circles of New 
Orleans was the formal installation in 
the Isaac Delgado Museum of Art of a 
fourteenth-century tenpera painting on 
a panel—the Madonna and Child of 
Giovanni del Biondo of Florence. This 
is in its original architectural frame. 
The donor is Samuel Henry Kress of 
New York, who last year gave the 
Houston Museum of Fine Arts a Holy 
Family by Lorenzo Lotto. 


The Pennsylvania Mu- 
PHILADELPHIA seum of Art has put up- 
on exhibition Picasso’s 
painting, Woman with the Loaves, gift of 
Charles E. Ingersoll of Philadelphia. 
The painting, a half-length study of a 
Spanish peasant woman, done in 1905, 
is serene, distinguished, and monu- 
mental in design, and, in color, re- 
strained red, clay, and gray. Adolphe 
Borie, well-known Philadelphia painter, 
commented upon the acquisition as fol- 
lows: “The pleasure, delight, and stim- 
ulus to be derived by art students and 
those generally interested in twentieth- 
century painting by this gift to the 
Museum is well-nigh inestimable. ‘There 
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are, in my opinion, few as important 
paintings by a living artist in an Ameri- 
can Museum.” 


Through the generosity 

ROCHESTER of Mrs. James Sibley 

Watson, Albert Pinkham 
Ryder’s beautiful, mystic painting Storm 
Rock has been added to the permanent 
collection of the Memorial Art Gallery 
of Rochester. 

Ten prints have recenjly been added 
to the Gallery Collection, two as the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Watson, and eight 
by purchase. The prints are the work of 
the following artists: Edith Jane Bacon, 
Hans Jager, Arno Nauman, Norman 
Janes, Davenport Griffin, Paul Land- 


acre, and Jan Wittenberg. 


The permanent collec- 
tion of the City Art Mu- 
seum of Saint Louis has 
been enriched by a repre- 
sentative portrait by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the gift of James F. Ballard. The 
portrait is of Robert Hay Drummond, 
Archbishop of York and Chancellor of 
the Order of the Garter. It was painted 
in 1764. 

Through recent purchases from the 
income of the Eliza McMillan Fund, the 
Museum has come into possession of a 
group of five early American portraits: a 
Self Portrait, by Ralph Earl; Colonel 
Mendes I. Cohen, by Rembrandt Peale; 
Mrs. Bergen, by Samuel F. B. Morse; 
Mrs. William Steele, by Samuel Lovett 
Waldo; and Thomas Birch, by John 
Neagle. The group was selected from 
the exhibition of early American por- 
traiture held at the Museum during 
November. 

Twenty-four pieces of Lalique glass, 
acquired this season for the permanent 
collections, illustrate the gamut of the 
style of France’s Master Glassmaker. 


SAINT 
LOUIS 


The Toledo Museum of 
Art has published a com- 
prehensive and beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogue of. its acces- 
sions during 1930. 
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JOHN WELLS PORTRAIT OF MRS. GEOFFREY WALTHEW 


VOTED THE BEST OF THE YEAR AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, BURLINGTON HOUSE, IN 1927 


FIELD NOTES 


The year 1931 was bril- 
IN hantly opened at the Art 
PHILADELPHIA Club by Alice Kent Stod- 
dard and Mary Towns- 
end Mason, two Philadelphia artists 
whose place in the affections of the 
community is secure, to judge by the 
throng of persons at the private view, 
and again on January ninth, when the 
Gold Medal of the Art Club was for- 
mally presented to Mrs. Mason. Her 
canvases showed her to be primarily 
a joyous colorist. Exuberant flower 
pieces, still-life arrangements expressed 
in tones that fairly sang, and outdoor 
sketches full of spontaneous vitality 
could hardly fail to awaken delight in 
the beholder. Her paintings gave evi- 
dence of the faculty for making swift 
decisions, and her differentiation of 
delicate gradations of white was both 
masterly and tender. 

Alice Kent Stoddard’s swift and sure 
attack has stood her in good stead in 
the painting of children, and she 
hurdled the difficulties inherent in the 
medium of oil paint with an enviably 
easy stride which is the reward of much 
practise. Direct and frank, she avoids 
the pitfall of sentimentality even when 
the subject is beguiling enough to justify 
it. The exotic blonde beauty of Mary 
and Anne and the winsome charm of 
little John Chew were not caught at the 
expense of character, folded up though 
that individuality was in the bud. Every 
s age is an interesting age to an artist, and 
- Miss Stoddard does not confine herself 
to portraits of children. She can render 
the glimmer of light, the silky sheen of 
skirts or the fluff of fur without that 
calculating materialism which throws 
a deadly blight over many portraits. 
In the summer she wisely turns to the 
sea for inspiration, and her picture of a 
lone gull on an isolated rock makes one 
hope that she will develop her second 
vein more fully as time goes on. 

The Art Alliance showed a handsome 
group of decorative portraits by John 
Wells, a young English painter who be- 


gan exhibiting at the Royal Academy in 
1920. Mr. Wells is a careful craftsman 
who superimposes glazes of color upon 
a solid basis of considered drawing and 
underpainting in the manner of the old 
masters. His study of the chemistry 
of pigments led him to eschew the facile 
and direct’ methods so generally in 
vogue and to adopt the conscientious, if 
more laborious habits of the art of the 
past, in which patience was a necessary 
element. Evidently a man of taste, 
with an appreciation of the fine distinc- 
tions of type in a society more complex 
than our own his work has that roman- 
tic quality which is appropriate to the 
long galleries and great halls of castles 
and country houses abroad. It has form 
and design and demands a good setting. 
The artist has the aristocratic flair for 
costume. Most arresting was the Por- 
trait of Mrs. Geoffrey Walthew, a lady 
wearing a “robe de style” of palest 
mulberry and ivory brocade, and at- 
tended by two magnificent Borzoi dogs. 
Everything in this picture showed pedi- 
gree, but with it all the young woman 
was unmistakably modern, having that 
boyish air that marks the girl of today. 

The spotlight of public attention 
seems to have been focussed on the por- 
trait painters recently. At the Newman 
Galleries the first “one man show” held 
by Maurice Molarsky made an excellent 
impression. Born in Russia, but en- 
tirely American in training, Molarsky 
has contributed to the large exhibitions 
for some years canvases distinguished by 
rich strong color and competent drafts- 
manship. He enjoys setting forth in 
striking arrangements the flamboyant 
beauty of women who glow like red 
geraniums, but the more restrained 
solidities of prominent citizens were 
handled with equal adequacy, and his 
portrait of the art critic, Eugene Cas- 
tello, was a beautiful interpretation of 
all that was Castilian in a character 
known to the art world of Philadelphia 
only in his less fortunate days. ‘The 
portrait of the artist’s father was notable 
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for its thoughtful sincerity. Maurice 
Molarsky was one of the first students of 
the Pennsylvania Academy to receive a 
Cresson Travelling Scholarship. The 
Cresson Scholarships have not been as 
much discussed in the press as the 
awards of the Prix de Rome, but if the 
best work of the recipients could be 
gathered together it would make an im- 
pressive display, upholding in creditable 
fashion the honorable traditions of the 
Academy. 

Four virtuoso dancers have gladdened 
Philadelphia with their performances. 
In reviving afresh the most ancient of 
the arts, such great artists as Ruth St. 
Denis, Mary Wigman, Ted Shawn, and 
La Argentina offer both inspiration and 
delight to the painters and sculptors. 
Which of us who saw her can ever for- 
get the glamorous enchantment of the 
“Incomparable Pavlowa”! She gave 
us the Bacchante’s joyous frenzy, the 
shining Fire Bird of ancient legend, who 
seemed to touch the ground with diffi- 
culty and most poignant of all, the 
Dying Swan, subsiding piteously in a 
quivering heap of ruffled feathers. She 
painted imperishable pictures for us on 
a vast canvas made of air, and carved 
a thousand statues for the halls of 
memory. Enviro EmMrrson 


A Conference on Road- 
BILLBOARDS side Business and Rural 
Beauty, called by the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards and the Outdoor Advertising 
Association of America, was held in one 
of the conference rooms of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, on January eighth, the Honor- 
able George Wharton Pepper, former 
United States Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, presiding. ‘The purpose of this 
conference was to consider organization 
interests and to present a survey of 
present conditions with the object of 
establishing a common meeting 
ground, affording a solution of the dif- 
ficulties. 
Among the invited organizations rep- 
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resented at the conference were the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, the 
American Automobile Association, the 
American Federation of Arts, the Ameri- 
can Nature Association, the Art Center 
of New York, the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, the Department of 
the Interior, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, the National 
Council for the Protection of Roadside 
Beauty, the Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America, and the National 
Grange. 

The American Civic Association and 
the Garden Club of America declined 
the invitation on the ground that there 
was no solution. 

The Department of the Interior was 
represented by Secretary Wilbur, who in 
a brief address admitted a youthful 
fancy for billboards advertising the cir- 
cus and at the same time expressed a 
great desire to see every possible means 
employed to conserve America’s beauty. 
The dual purpose, he said, of such a 
conference was to unfold a new America 
to the people and at the same time to 
try to recover some of that beauty 
which, through neglect or thoughtless- 
ness or ruthlessness, has been lost. 

Senator Pepper proved an ideal chair- 
man, quick in thought, tactful, and in- 
finitely patient; but even so, the confer- 
ence came very near going on the rocks 
when Mr. Pack of the American Nature 
Association endeavored to secure from 
Mr. Kleiser of the Outdoor Advertising 
Association a definite statement in re- 
gard to the latter’s standpoint concern- 
ing billboard advertising. Mr. Pack 
frankly expressed the belief that there 
was no place on rural highways or by- 
ways for billboard advertising. Mr. 
Kleiser claimed that his Association was 
in favor of preserving the beauty of the 
highways and of removing certain un- 
sightly business therefrom but was not 
willing to commit his Association to 
what he called ‘discriminatory legis- 
lation.” 

A suggestion made by Mr. Nelson of 
the National Association of Real Es- 
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tate Boards with regard to the possibil- 
ity of framing a state law which would 
permit the zoning of certain roads, 
limiting or eliminating thereon, on pe- 
tition of 75 per cent of the property 
owners, billboards, lunch stands, filling 
stations, et cetera, and compensating 
by additional appropriations for high- 
way improvement, met with general 
favor, and before the conference was 
concluded a continuing committee was 
appointed consisting of the following: 
Mrs. W. L. Lawton, Chairman of the 
National Council for the Protection of 
Roadside Beauty, who has rendered 
such valiant service in roadside im- 
provement, the restriction of billboards 
thereon; Mr. Pack of the American 
Nature Association; Mr. Montgomery 
of the American Automobile Associa- 
tion; Mr. Nelson of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards; Mr. 
Kleiser of the Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation; and a representative of the 
National Grange; together with repre- 
sentatives each of the American Civic 
Association and the Petroleum Insti- 
tute. This committee was approved 
unanimously by those participating in 
the conference. When the conference 
adjourned it was understood that the 
committee as appointed would con- 
tinue the study of the situation and 
would, when prepared to report, recon- 
vene the conference for further action. 
It was generally felt that progress had 
been made. 

The American Federation of Arts was 
represented at this meeting by the 
_ Secretary, Leila Mechlin. 

Preceding this conference, significant 
action had been taken by the Maine 
Hotel Men’s Association at their annual 
meeting in Bangor, at which a resolu- 
tion was passed recommending that, 
in keeping with the spirit of the Maine 
State motto, members of this associa- 
tion agree to take down all of their own 
roadside billboards and to endorse the 
proposed legislation for the control of 
billboards by taxation to be presented 
to the next Legislature. 

Immediately following the conference, 
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drastic action was taken in Washington 
by citizens’ associations, committees of 
Congress, and the Park and Planning 
Association to rid the highway ap- 
proaches to the National Capital of bill- 
board advertisements in anticipation of 
the great Bicentennial Celebration of 
the Birth of George Washington to be 
held in Washington in 1932. There 
seems to be a steady increase in public 
opinion opposing this method of adver- 
tising, and if the signs of the times are 
correctly read it will sooner or later 
have to come down. 

The American Civic Association has 
issued two interesting illustrated book- 
lets, both the result of surveys made 
by Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Lawton of the 
National Council for the Protection of 
Roadside Beauty, one on Roadsides of 
Oregon, the other the Highway Entrances 
to Washington, the Federal City. The 
latter has an introductory statement by 
Frederic A. Delano, President of the 
American Civic Association, and Treas- 
urer of the American Federation of Arts. 
The American Nature Association, 1214 
16th Street, Washington, has published 
for the National Council for the Protec- 
tion of Roadside Beauty a bulletin which 
gives a nation-wide survey of the subject 
at the present time. L. M. 


As a rule the Federa- 

TRAVELING tion’s exhibitions start 

EXHIBITIONS on circuit in the autumn, 

but this season several 

notable collections have gone out since 
the opening of the new year. 

For example, thirty paintings were 
taken from the Corcoran Gallery’s Bi- 
ennial Exhibition and sent directly to 
Phoenix, Arizona, where they were on 
view during the month of February. 
This collection will go to Memphis, 
Tennessee, in March, and to the Balti- 
more Museum in April. 

Beginning February first a group of 
sixteen paintings by Modern Artists 
lent by the Phillips Memorial Gallery 
started on a circuit of American col- 
leges, opening at Dartmouth and con- 
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tinuing for two weeks, after which it 
went to Willams. From March first 
to fourteenth this exhibition will be at 
Mount Holyoke, then possibly at Wel- 
lesley, certainly at Smith, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens; and, from May seventh 
to twentieth, the Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chickasha. 

An exhibition of special importance 
which started on circuit February first 
consists of twenty-two portraits by the 
same number of distinguished American 
portrait painters assembled and shown 
with the purpose of demonstrating to 
the public the high standing of our own 
painters in this field, and the excellent 
quality of the works which are being 
produced. ‘This exhibition during Feb- 
ruary was at the City Art Museum, St. 
Louis. In March it goes to the Telfair 
Academy, Savannah. 

Through O. C. Gangoly, Editor of 
Rupam, Calcutta, a new group con- 
sisting of eleven paintings by a dis- 
tinguished East Indian artist, Mr. 
Chakravarty, has been brought to this 
country and is being circulated by the 
American Federation of Arts. An un- 
usual feature of this exhibition is a 
panoramic roll painting about eight or 
ten inches in width and more than sixty 
feet in length. Arrangements for dis- 
playing this painting, either as a frieze 
or on rollers, are being perfected under 
the advice of J. Arthur MacLean, of 
the Toledo Museum of Art. 

The American Federation of Arts is 
fortunate in having secured from the 
Brooklyn Society of Etchers a rotary 
exhibition of one hundred prints selected 
from their most recent annual. This 
exhibition went to Western College, 
Oxford, Ohio, in February, and_ is 
scheduled to be shown successively in 
the Currier Gallery, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, at Amherst College, and in 
the Brooks Memorial Gallery, Memphis 
—a varied and delightful exhibit. 

In response to numerous requests, the 
American Federation of Arts is sending 
out this year a Pottery exhibit com- 
prising one hundred and_ thirty-five 
pieces by the leading American potters. 
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This exhibition was assembled for the 
Federation by the Society of Arts and 
Crafts of Boston and had its first show- 
ing in the Society’s rooms in January. 
In February the collection was shown in 
the Toledo Art Museum; in March it 
goes to Davenport, Iowa, and succes- 
sively to Akron, Ohio, Denton, Texas, 
and Memphis, Tennessee. The showing 
was enhanced in attractiveness in Bos- 
ton by the addition of wall hangings 
from the Society’s sales gollection. 

One other exhibition sent out recently 
should be mentioned also—an Honor 
Awards Exhibit assembled by the 
Southern California Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, com- 
prising photographs and plans of small 
houses, et cetera, which had its opening 
engagement at Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Despite the prevalent financial de- 
pression, the Federation has been quite 
successful this season in the matter of 
sales, one hundred seventy-eight having 
been effected. 


The first traveling ex- 

FORT WORTH hibition sent out by the 

TEXAS American Federation of 
Arts was in response to a 
request from Mrs. Charles Scheuber, 
Librarian of the Carnegie Public Li- 
brary, Fort Worth, Texas. This exhi- 
bition led to the establishment of an 
Art Association in Fort Worth, also a 
little gallery, and the extension of art 
interest throughout the state. That 
was in 1910, and Fort Worth has had 
an exhibition of paintings from the 
American Federation of Arts every 
January since. 

The Twenty-second Annual Exhibi- 
tion which opened in the Carnegie Pub- 
he Library on January tenth, continuing 
into February, comprised thirty-nine 
paintings and a group of twenty-two 
prints, the latter a unique feature in 
connection with this exhibition. These 
were all the works of members or asso- 
clates of the National Academy of De- 
sign, and were selected chiefly from the 
Academy’s Winter Exhibition by George 


EXHIBITION OF POTTERY BY LEADING AMERICAN POTTERS 


THIS EXHIBITION, CIRCULATED BY THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, IS SHOWN IN 


THE ROOMS OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, BOSTON, BY WHOM IT WAS ASSEMBLED. 


William Eggers, formerly Director of 
the Worcester Art Museum, now head 
of the Department of Art of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 

A most excellent review of the exhi- 
bition as a whole was written by Sallie 
Blyth Mummert, art writer of the Fort 
Worth Star Telegram and Sunday Record, 
who said in part: “ Never have the walls 
of the art gallery in our Public Library 
‘sparkled so brilliantly as since the open- 
ing of the 22nd annual exhibition cir- 
culated by the American Federation of 
Arts. Some of the painters with 
more modernistic tendencies are absent 
from this collection and will be missed 
by some. But the National Academy 
sticks close to its time-honored tradi- 
tions and no one can but feel that this 
show has undeniable dignity and sane- 
ness, rare beauty and inspiration.” 

The Fort Worth Art Association con- 
ducted a prize essay competition in the 
schools during the exhibition. The 


first prize was won by a little girl in 
the sixth grade, who chose as the subject 
of her essay, F. Luis Mora’s painting 
entitled New Americans. “This pic- 
ture appeals to me,” she said, “because 
it shows what America means to people 
who never have had a chance. They 
have an earnest, hopeful look on their 
faces. Although they look a little 
bewildered now I’m sure they will try 
hard to be good Americans if they are 
given a chance. ‘They expect this 
country to be a paradise and they be- 
lieve all the marvelous tales about it 
that they have heard. ‘This picture was 
painted by one of the best figure painters 
in America. His mother was French 
and his father was Spanish, but he be- 
came an American by choice.” 

The first prize in the second class was 
won by a girl in the fourth grade who 
wrote on Oscar Berninghaus’ October. 
She said in part as follows: “I like the 
picture October by Oscar Bernimghaus 
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because I have been to Taos, New Mex- 
ico, near where it was painted. In this 
picture I think the artist wants us to 
first notice the Indian and the pumpkin 
he is hiding, for he has placed the 
Indian in the foreground and has made 
it the largest figure in the picture. I 
think it is late afternoon in October 
because of the purple, gray and green 
shadows on the distant mountains. I 
think the artist has used beautiful 
colors in this painting. October makes 
me feel as if the Indian and pumpkin 
were real. When I was in New Mexico 
I saw many Indians like the one in this 
picture.” 

At the opening of the exhibition 
members of the Fort Worth Art Asso- 
ciation and the Public School Art So- 
ciety acted as hostesses. Refreshments 
were served. Various Fort Worth 
organizations acted as host or hostess on 
special afternoons during the course of 
the exhibition; and on Saturday morn- 
ings talks were given for school children. 


The Society of Washing- 
AT ton Artists held its Forti- 
WASHINGTON eth Annual Exhibition in 
Dir Cs Washington during the 
month of February. This 
exhibition was held in the halls of the 
United States National Museum as- 
signed to the National Gallery of Art. 
Prizes were awarded as _ follows: for 
portraiture to N. C. Wyeth for a paint- 
ing entitled The Crystal Gazer; for land- 
scape to Eben Comins for a painting of 
Dogtown Common; for still life to Jack J. 
Greitzer for a painting entitled Still Life 
with Red Flowers; and for sculpture to 
Eleanor M. Mellon for a portrait of 
Benjamin Kreiton. ‘These awards were 
made by a jury consisting of Robert 
Spencer of New Hope, Pennsylvania, 
Joseph T. Pearson of Philadelphia, Roy 
Brown of New York, and J. Maxwell 
Miller of Baltimore. 

The Phillips Memorial Gallery changed 
its exhibitions February first, rearrang- 
ing all of its galleries and devoting one 
exclusively to a memorial exhibition of 
the works of the late Preston Dickinson. 
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At the Corcoran Gallery of Art the 
exhibition of water colors by members 
of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
of which Philip de Laszlo is President, 
and for which the American Federation 
of Arts has arranged a circuit this sea- 
son, was shown during February. At 
the same time a recent portrait in oils 
of- the Crown Prince of Italy by Philip 
de Laszlo was exhibited. 

The experiment of evening openings 
during the Corcoran Gallery's Biennial 
Exhibition evidenced a growing interest 
on the part of the public. On the first 
evening the attendance was about five 
hundred; on the last evening the at- 
tendance had grown to fifteen hundred. 
No special attractions other than the 
exhibition were offered. 

Special interest invariably attaches 
to the series of print exhibitions at 
the Smithsonian Institution from Octo- 
ber to June. The January exhibition 
comprised etchings by Abbo Ostrowsky, 
the February exhibition etchings by 
Herman A. Webster. Despite the fact 
that no effort is made to effect sales 
during these exhibitions and those who 
desire to purchase have to go to some 
trouble to do so, sales are comparatively 
numerous and substantial. 

Two Russian artists both naturalized 
citizens, one of Boston and the other 
of San Francisco, were painting por- 
traits in Washington during the mid- 
winter; Jacob Binder of Boston, for 
twelve years a pupil and associate of 
the late Joseph de Camp, painted as a 
private commission an excellent por- 
trait of the Honorable Robert Bacon, 
Representative in Congress from New 
York; and Gleb Ilyin of San Francisco 
painted a full-length portrait of Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover in Girl Scout uniform 
for the Girl Scout Headquarters in New 
York. Both portraits are in the aca- 
demic manner. 

Under the auspices of the Washington 
Society of the Fine Arts, Kingsley Por- 
ter, Professor of Art at Harvard and 
well known for his writings on art and 
archaeology, lectured on The Sculpture 
of the Trish Crosses in January and 
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THE DIONYSUS MEDAL BY PAUL MANSHIP 


RECENTLY ISSUED TO MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY OF MEDALISTS 


Homer St. Gaudens in February. The 
latter’s subject was Vagaries of Present 
Day Art. 

At the Arts Club exhibitions follow 
in quick succession throughout the 
season; interesting lectures are held from 
time to time, musical programmes ar- 
ranged, plays given. On the evening of 
February second the Arts Club’s Eighth 
Bal Bohéme took place, the great art 
festival of the national capital, well 
staged—a beautiful spectacle. 


The Society of Medalists 


MANSHIP’S — has lately issued its sec- 
pIONysUS ond medal to members. 
MEDAL It is the work of Paul 


Manship and is dedi- 
cated to Dionysus, who first discovered 
the magic of the grape. According to 
the announcement sent out by the So- 
ciety of Medalists, it was inspired by 
recent echoes of public sentiment, and 
departs from the traditional serious ex- 
pressions of medallic art, giving a lighter 
and gayer touch to the commemorative 
idea. The purpose of the sculptor’s 
design is to express the apotheosis of 

“The Grape than can with Logic absolute 
The Two-and-Seventy jarring Sects confute: 


The sovereign Alchemist that in a trice 
Life’s leaden metal into Gold transmute.” 


as Omar sings in FitzGerald’s words. 


The face of the medal bears the classic 
head of Dionysus, the divinity of Greek 
mythology whose counterpart was Bac- 
chus of the Romans. The son of Zeus 
and the mortal Semele, whose mortality 
was too actual to survive the flaming 
ardor of the god-head, Dionysus ful- 
filled a spectacular career in keeping 
with his sensational origin. It was he, 
to quote Milton’s lines, “that first from 
out the purple grapes, crushed the sweet 
poison of misused wine.” 

The decorations shown upon the head 
of the deity are in keeping with his at- 
tribute as the god of revelry. 

Below is seen the Kylix, the broad, 
shallow cup used at the banquets of the 
ancients. A beautiful example in the 
Berlin Museum, decorated by the Greek 
vase painter Hieron, depicts the figure 
of Dionysus with a circle of maenads or 
bacchantes in joyous dance. In the 
center of this cup, within, Dionysus is 
shown communing with a satyr, one of 
his satellite creatures. 

So, on the reverse of the medal, two 
satyrs are treading the winepress. Their 
stupid faces, pointed ears, goat legs, and 
tails, betray the dominance of animal 
instincts which their master Dionysus 
exemplifies. 

This description is by Mr. Manship 
himself, who adds, in conclusion, “The 
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medal is not conventional. It is subtly 
humorous, and is symbolic of a present- 
day attitude toward certain restraints 
of the times. Thus it is commemorative 
of an era.” 

The Society of Medalists was organ- 
ized a couple of years ago with the pur- 
pose of advancing interest in medallic 
art, and plans to commission each year 
two medals from among our best known 
American sculptors, these to be dis- 
tributed exclusively to members. ~The 
sculptors to execute these medals are 
chosen by the Society’s Advisory Board, 
consisting of Herbert Adams and James 
Earle Fraser. The design of each medal 
is to rest entirely with the sculptor, 
leaving him free to create a medal 
worthy of his highest inspirations. The 
designs will therefore probably cover a 
wide range of general interest, such as 
natural history, sport, conservation, 
forestry, aviation, and current archi- 
tecture. 


To Myrtle Merritt French 
MEDAL FoR of Chicago the Charles 
CERAMIC ART Fergus Binns medal for 
high achievement in ce- 
ramic art has lately been awarded. ‘This 
medal was established in 1925 by the 
Alumni of the New York State School 
of Clay Working and Ceramics to mark 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the ap- 
pointment of Professor Charles F. Binns 
as Director of the School, announcement 
being formally made at the commence- 
ment exercises held at Alfred University, 
with which the school is connected. 
The medal was designed and modeled 
by Professor Bins’ daughter, Miss 
Elsie Binns, and the award was made by 
a distinguished jury on which the 
American Ceramic Society, the Na- 
tional Terra Cotta Society, the United 
States Potters’ Association, the Ceramic 
Guild of Alfred, the Northwestern Terra 
Cotta Company, and notable experts 
in the field of ceramics were represented, 
Mrs. French is head of the depart- 
ments of ceramics at the Chicago Art 
Institute and at Hull House, Chicago, 
both of which departments she has 
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brought to their present high standing. 
She was also, for a number of years, 
head of the Summer School of Pottery 
at Alfred, where, through her teaching, 
she exerted a wide and beneficent in- 
fluence. She was active in the organi- 
zation of the Art Division of the Ameri- 
can Ceramic Society, through which the 
various art potters of the country have 
been brought together for the discussion 
of common problems. 

The first year, 1926, the Charies Fer- 
gus Binns Medal was awarded to Marion 
Lawrence Fosdick, Professor of Model- 
ing and Pottery at the Alfred Ceramic 
school, who is likewise one of the out- 
standing teachers of pottery in the coun- 
try. The year following the award was 
made to Arthur Eugene Baggs, whose 
achievements in the field of ceramic art 
included the designing and producing of 
the Marblehead Pottery, Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, and research and_pro- 
duction with the Cowan Potteries in 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Baggs has since 
that time been appointed Professor of 
Ceramic Art at Ohio State University. 
Other recipients of this award have 
been Frank Graham Holmes, of the 
Lenox Potteries, Incorporated, of 'Tren- 
ton, and Stanley Gano Burt, of the 
Rookwood Potteries, Cincinnati. 


At the Metropolitan 
AT THE Museum of Art during 
METROPOLITAN the month of March two 
MUSEUM new exhibitions open— 
OF ART one a loan, a Memorial 
Exhibition of the work of 
Robert Henri, and the other a special 
showing of a collection of lace and cos- 
tume accessories, many of the pieces 
from the Jubinal Collection, given to 
the Museum by Mrs. Edward S$. Hark- 
ness. ‘The important anonymous gift 
of American and European decorative 
arts, with its. particularly interesting 
examples of American furniture and 
English and Irish glass, is still being 
exhibited in the American Wing; the 
February Bulletin of the Museum car- 
ried an article on it and ilustrations of 
a number of pieces. 
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Of exceptional importance also is the 
acquisition of a gold plate from a sword 
sheath, beautifully decorated in relief 
with a battle of Greeks and barbarians 
It is the first good example in this coun- 
try of the Greek antiquities found in 
Southern Russia in the graves of Scyth- 
ian kings, of which the Hermitage in 
Leningrad has such splendid specimens. 
Three scramasaxes, one of? the first 
century, B. C., to the first century, A. 
D., and the other two of the sixth cen- 
tury, the gift of George D. Pratt, are 
representative works of so-called bar- 
baric art. As the Museum’s armor col- 
lection has comparatively few  speci- 
mens from the Late Iron Age and the 
Dark Ages, these three enriched daggers 
are a welcome addition. A group of 
nineteen bronzes found in Luristan, in 
western Persia, represent the art of a 
branch of Iranian nomads, an art which 
has only recently come to the attention 
of scholars. 

Free symphony concerts are to be 
given at the Museum on the four Satur- 
day evenings of March as the gift of 
Clarence H. Mackay. 


The Pennsylvania Mu- 
EDUCATIONAL seum of Art has issued an 


WORK AT impressive little folder 
THE PENN- announcing Museum lec- 
SYLVANIA tures, gallery talks and 
MUSEUM — gallery guidance, from 


which one learns that 
any one desiring to see the collections of 
the Museum under expert guidance may 


~ secure the services of Stewart Dick to 


the extent that his engagements permit. 
This service is free to members of the 
Museum and to schools and other or- 
ganized groups who have made appoint- 
ments in advance. ‘To others a small 
charge is made. Clubs and other or- 
ganizations in the Philadelphia metro- 
politan area desiring illustrated lectures 
on subjects related to the works of art 
in the Philadelphia Museum at Fair- 
mount, or at Memorial Hall, may secure 
the services of Mr. Dick by application 
to the Museum. Some of the subjects 
offered by Mr. Dick are Italian Painting 
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of the Fifteenth Century, Venetian School, 
Early Flemish Painting, Dutch Painting 
of the Seventeenth Century, Watteau and 
French School, British Portraiture, Brit- 
ish Landscape, and Oriental Art. All of 
these lectures are illustrated with lan- 
tern slides. As such ealls are very 
numerous and the possible number of 
engagements limited, a nominal fee of 
twenty-five dollars for each has been 
established. 

At the Museum, Rossiter Howard, 
lately appointed Educational Director, 
has arranged for a series of six lectures 
by distinguished visiting scholars in 
March and April in connection with the 
opening of the Mediaeval section of the 
Museum. 


According to reports re- 


PUBLIC ceived from Cleveland, 
INTEREST IN the Guelph Treasure, 
GUELPH — with its beauty and fine 
TREASURE craftsmanship, its his- 


toric associations and re- 

ligious significance, aroused an enormous 
amount of interest on the part of the 
general public when exhibited in its 
entirety at the Art Museum. Twenty- 
five hundred persons attended the open- 
ing reception, by invitation, and on the 
following day, Sunday, three times that 
number stood in line waiting to pass 
through the sequence of tiny galleries 
in which the Treasure is shown, after- 
wards scattering through the galleries 
and the ground floor lobbies where the 
European section of the Carnegie Inter- 
national was simultaneously shown, 
together with the Oriental porcelains 
and the Harkness laces lately acquired 
and placed on view. During the full 
three weeks period 77,000 people visited 
the Museum. The significance of this 
attendance is evident in comparison with 
that of last year, when the highest record 
for a full month was thirty-six thousand. 
The Guelph Treasure was shown in a 
group of seven small rooms built within 
one of the Museum’s galleries, affording 
a beautiful setting, the warm gray walls 
of the rooms and the black velvet back- 
grounds in the cases serving as perfect 
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foils to the soft shimmer of gold and 
jewels, of which the reliquaries, crosses, 
and portable altars of the Treasure are 
made. The arrangement of the rooms 
was such that only a few of the pieces 
were to be seen at a time, and a mini- 
mum number of the hosts of visitors 
was in evidence. A central octagon was 
surrounded by four rooms and two al- 
coves, a corridor affording a_ vista 
through the octagon. 

During the course of the exhibition 
over one hundred lectures and gallery 
talks were given by members of the 
Museum staff, among which were nu- 
merous lectures by William M. Milliken, 
Director. 


More and more Ameri- 


IN A can artists are being 
SAN called upon to decorate 
FRANCISCO thegreat buildingserected 
BUSINESS for business purposes. 
BUILDING The Stock Exchange 


Building and the Stock 
Exchange Lunch Club of San Francisco 
have commissioned works from such 
well known artists as Diego Rivera, 
Mexican painter, Ralph Stackpole, 
Robert Boardman Howard, Otis Old- 
field, Ruth Cravath, Adaline Kent, and 
Clifford Wight. The latest addition to 
the group is Edward Bruce, who has 
painted under commission a large and 
impressive picture of San Francisco's 
business district and magnificent bay as 
an over-mantel for the room of the 
Governing Board of the Exchange. 
This painting, which is five by six feet 
in dimensions, is framed as a panel. In 
the foreground are the towering build- 
ings of the lower city grouped with re- 
gard to contrasting effect rather than 
photographic exactness in such wise 
that each building may be identified, 
while in the background are the Marin 
hills, the shore line of Richardson’s Bay, 
and the intervening waters. 

Paul Dougherty, well-known marine 
painter who now resides in Carmel, 
made the following comment upon this 
painting: “ Edward Bruce has produced 
a work of singular and original beauty. 
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Skyscrapers rise up to a central group 
outlined against the blue waters of the 
bay. The outlying neighborhoods clus- 
ter on the hills above the near shore. 
One senses rather than sees the myriad 
windows, the city’s eyes; or the depth 
to the street levels below. It is a picture 
of a great centralization of man’s energy 
and will; set beside blue waters it can 
but momentarily displace or agitate, 
amidst hills whose sculptured flanks 
answer its challenge of power with 


their impassive eternity. When I 
consider the difficulties solved, the 
pitfalls of commonplace illustration 


avoided, I must rank this the finest 
rendition of a modern city I have yet 
seen. To Edward Bruce’s already dis- 
tinguished reputation this picture must 
bring added luster.” 

Edward Bruce, whose wife is a Califor- 
nian, a member of a distinguished Cali- 
fornia family, has after years spent in 
New York and Florence, now taken up 
his residence near Monterey. 


Word has been received 
INCREASED from San Francisco that 
INTEREST Lloyd LePage Rollins 
IN who, since last Septem- 
CALIFORNIA ber, has been Director of 
the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, Lincoln Park, San 
Francisco, has been elected director, 
also, of the M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum in Golden Gate Park in that 
city. Both museums belong to the city 
and county of San Francisco, and are 
supported for the most part by taxa- 
tion. Both are controlled by Boards of 
Trustees, of which six members are 
identical. The plan of having the 
same director for both will, it is thought, 
prevent duplication of effort and enable 
the two museums to get more closely in 
harmony, complementing one another. 
The De Young Museum has had no 
director heretofore, but has been ad- 
ministered by a curator, George H. 
Barron, who will continue to serve as 
head of the new staff. 
On February fourth there opened in 
the California Palace of the Legion of 
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SAN FRANCISCO, U. S. A. 


A PAINTING IN THE GOVERNING BOARD ROOM, SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 


Honor an exhibition of paintings, draw- 
ings, and lithographs by Henrietta 
Shore, contemporary California artist. 
Miss Shore is a native of Canada, and 
has worked there, in Mexico and else- 
where, but is now a resident of California. 

Beginning February eighth a collec- 
tion of prints by contemporary Ameri- 
can artists is also to be placed on view 
in the Palace of the Legion of Honor, 
together with a group of drawings in 
tempera by Corot. 


The Print Makers Society of Califor- 


nia has at the present time five exhibi- 
tions of prints on circuit—three in Cali- 
fornia, one in Oregon, one in New 
Mexico. The last is being circulated by 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. It 
is in the schools of New Mexico, it will 
be remembered, that the pupils are so 
well informed concerning contemporary 
print makers that they demand invari- 
ably original work, and in some instances 
have acquired quite notable small col- 
lections, earning the purchase money 
through various methods, one little 
chap by picking dandelions. This work 
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in New Mexico was instituted through 
the effort and initiative of Mrs. L. C. 
Osburn, at one time Chairman of Art, 
New Mexico Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The Print Makers Society of Cali- 
fornia holds an International Exhibition 
annually, and from May to October 
issues to its members and others a four- 
page bulletin giving the latest print 
news, of which Howell C. Brown is 
editor. It also distributes a print a 
year to its members, thus encouraging 
fine production. 


Serious and jocose exhi- 
BOSTON _ bitions of modern art 
HAPPENINGS held stage center in the 
Boston art world con- 
temporaneously with the annual in- 
fluttering of operatic songbirds from 
Chicago. A Pablo Picasso show of 
works in oil, gouache, water color, and 
charcoal was hung by the Harvard 
Society for Contemporary Art, Lincoln 
Kirstein, President, as January ended. 
It mattered little, of course, to the 
reputation of a foremost personage in 
European art, now fifty years old, what 
was thought in a provincial American 
community of his depictions of heavy- 
limnbed nudes and cubistic  still-lifes. 
To Boston, of the intellectual back- 
waters, this was an educational oppor- 
tunity made possible through the gener- 
osity of such lenders as Leo Stein, Pro- 
fessor Paul Sachs, Mrs. John Alden Car- 
penter and several New York galleries. 
Some of the Boston reviewers found 
Picasso a master; some a mountebank. 
Their personal views, at this period of 
history, were not important. 

There was hung for a month in the 
converted stable at 40 Joy Street the 
sixth annual exhibition of the Boston 
Society of Independent Artists, Incor- 
porated, free-for-all at five dollars, as 
heretofore, and with the paintings placed 
alphabetically. It was not, of course, a 
hundred per cent modernist show. Pro- 
fessional artists of various groups ex- 
hibited in it, as did some amateurs whose 
work was found to be not even as clever 
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as that of “Pavel Jerdanowitch,” of re- 
cent newspaper notoriety. 

Entrance of the Germanic Museum, 
Harvard University, into the class of ex- 
hibiting institutions may be forecast from 
a well-attended Kuno Francke memorial 
exhibition of this winter. Honoring the 
late founder and curator of the museum, 
J. Pierpont Morgan and other owners of 
important German prints lent their 
treasures for a six weeks’ show in mid- 
winter. These ranged in character and 
quality from the rarities of anonymous 
masters before Diirer to the contempor- 
ary Lyonel Feininger, of the Dessau 
Bauhaus. 

After the successive excitements and 
incitements of showings of Russian ikons 
and Mexican paintings, the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts may have seemed to 
some a duller place while its principal 
contemporary exhibition was one of the 
photographs and designs comprising the 
annual exhibition of the Boston Archi- 
tectural Society. Even under close ex- 
amination one would not say that these 
pictures of important public, ecclesias- 
tical, and residential structures projected 
for every section of the United States 
were as stimulating to the desire for 
novelty as was the recent display at 
Cambridge from the Dessau Bauhaus. 
It did reveal, however, that, working 
within the Gothic and classical formulae 
New England architects are having a 
large share in the rehousing of the Amer- 
ican continent. 

The importance of the Mrs. Frederick 
T. Bradbury bequest of about four mil- 
lion dollars is stressed in the Museum’s 


report. It comes at a time of increasing 
deficits. As the proviso requiring use of 


part of the bequest for building another 
addition to the museum does not specify 
any date at which such construction must 
be started, and as the decorative arts 
wing, recently completed, is ample to 
take care of immediate needs for space, 
the Bradbury bequest may be held for 
the present as an income-producing fund. 
Last year’s expenditures for works of art 
exceeded half a million. 


F. W. Cospurn 
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The Museum of the 

noticES Rhode Island School of 

TO MEMBERS Design keeps its mem- 

bers informed concerning 

exhibitions, lectures, and other activities 

through the medium of weekly post 

cards. These announcements are so 

worded that they can hardly fail to 

create interest and induce attendance, 
for instance the following: * 

“Providence people are never forget- 
ful of their seafaring forefathers upon 
whose enterprise the early prosperity of 
the city was built, and much interest is 
being shown in the exhibition of ship 
pictures now in the museum. Therefore 
you will want to hear the gallery talk on 
‘Old Ships and Ship Pictures’ by Mr. 
Clarkson Collins who is sure to present 
much of interest to those who would 
know more about a fascinating subject.” 
This lecture was given while a collection 
of ship pictures were on exhibition in the 
museum. 

“An unusual collection of silver luster, 
and copper luster in variety, share hon- 
ors with the ship pictures.” Hence this 
note: ‘It isinteresting to gofrom the cases 
of silver luster in the Brownell collection 
up into the Early American Portrait 
Room where the American silver is on 
display and see how closely the potters 
followed the silversmith’s models.” 

February first came this news: “An 
Exhibition of Water Colors by Winslow 
Homer, especially assembled by the Mu- 
seum, will open with a reception to mem- 
bers, on Friday, February sixth. It will 
include very choice examples of Homer’s 
work in this medium, courteously lent to 
us by art institutions in Cambridge, 
Boston, Worcester, New York, Hartford, 
Brooklyn and Chicago.” 

“The great London Exhibition of 
Persian Art is the outstanding event of 
the season in the works of art. Dr. Ru- 
dolf M. Riefstahl has just returned from 
London and will give an illustrated lec- 
ture in Memorial Hall, Wednesday even- 
ing, February fourth, at 8:15 o'clock. 
You are cordially invited to be present.” 

“On Sunday, February second, at 
3:30 o'clock, Mr. Roger Gilman will 


speak in the Museum on ‘Spaniards as 
Men and Artists.’ Having visited Spain 
within the year, Mr. Gilman brings to us 
fresh facts about the art and life of that 
sunny, fascinating land.” 


The International Exhi- 


PERSIAN bition of Persian Art, 
ART IN opened to the public as I 
LONDON write these notes, is of 


such extent, such varied 
and enthralling interest that it is impos- 
sible to treat it in detail in the space here 
at my disposal. What I propose to do, 
therefore, is to give a general impression, 
returning at some Jater time more fully 
to subjects such as the pottery or de- 
hightful miniature paintings. But of 
course it is the carpets which claim the 
first and, to my judgment, the greatest 
place. When we have passed through 
Galleries I and II, and studied reliefs of 
subject races or courtiers paying their 
homage, from the Palace of Xerxes or 
Darius at Persepolis, boldly designed 
lions or winged bulls, almost Assyrian in 
character—for this wonderful people 
took from all sides, even from Egypt and, 
generations later, from their Arab and 
Mongol conquerors—we come in Gallery 
III upon the great carpets, which cover 
the whole center of the floor space and 
walls, and are a joy to behold, a revela- 
tion of design and glorious color. 

What is certain to catch our attention 
at once is the great twelve-sided carpet, 
in silk pile on silk warp, from Shah Ab- 
bas’ tomb at Qum, which occupies the 
central floor space, surrounded cleverly 
with a framing of box-wood and imita- 
tion cypresses, which actually appear in 
exquisite decoration round the border of 
the carpet itself. The lighting here is so 
arranged as to fall direct on the carpet, 
light throughout in key, white, blue 
crimson, yellow; and the effect is simply 
dazzling. ‘This is lent by the Persian 
Government, and I gather from experts 
that the fine ‘‘Hunting-Carpet.” hang- 
ing in the place of honor in the same room 
and lent by the Poldo-Pezzoli Museum 
of Milan, is no less valuable, while the 
‘‘Garden Carpet” from Vienna (Figdor 
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collection) treats a favorite theme of the 
Persians, which they vary with animals, 
such as the leopards attacking deer. 

At this point I feel that, without be- 
ing tedious, some brief account of the 
historical side of these wonderful tex- 
tiles will be useful. We may commence 
this, as far as the textiles go, with the 
conquest of Alexander the Great (the 
stone and metal work goes back of 
course far earlier) which naturally 
brought a strong Hellenizing movement 
into Persian art. But, in the long strug- 
gle of Parthia against Roman dominance, 
it was to the East that art went mostly 
for inspiration, and yet more so when 
under the Sassanian Kings (A.D. 221— 
642) native art blossomed forth again. 
Then came the Arab conquest of Persia 
with the gradual acceptance of Islam, 
which gave a new impulse to woven fab- 
rics, while the later Mongol invasion 
brought Chinese elements into Persian 
art, which always accepts, but recreates 
into its own forms of design. All these 
elements became united when about 
1500 the Safavid Shahs brought Persia 
under a new national dynasty, which for 
two centuries gave splendid patronage 
to the textile arts. It has been said that 
“the beauty of the Persian fabrics of 
this golden age almost defies analysis— 
harmony of color, feeling of line and 
composition, above all superb execu- 
tion,’ and in fact the finest carpets 
shown here, such as the ‘Hunting 
Carpet,” the great “Qum carpet,” and 
those no less beautiful in Galleries IV 
and V belong to this wonderful creative 
period. 

I must mention now the pottery and 
tiles, reserving them for fuller treatment 
in a later notice, but I will say here that 
in the splendidly bold designs of some 
of the bowls and vases shown here I 
recognized the source of inspiration of 
that great craftsman, the late William 
de Morgan. The whole exhibition 
needs time, indeed, to let its message of 
Eastern beauty be appreciated and ab- 
sorbed. As my conclusion here I will 
mention one very remarkable feature, 
the great model of the portal of the 
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Masjid-i-Shah at Ispahan, reproduced 
faithfully in form and color. Before this 
marvelous gateway with its rich tile- 
work and color we seem to be entering 
the world of the Arabian Nights, and 
through it we see a line of tiled wall in 
that turquoise blue which these Persians 
seem to revel in. Even now I have not 
touched the miniatures which reveal a 
whole world of pictured fairy stories, 
treated with the most delicate faney— 
the great hunter Bahram,sthe poet Sadi, 
the meeting of Rustam and Tahmina. 
For the Nights themselves have often a 
Persian origin, and the good Caliph 
Haroun had found a Persian bride, as 
Sir Denison Ross told us lately. 

Lastly a word of those who have made 
this great exhibition . . . the museums 
and galleries of Europe and America (and 
here the new-formed American Institute 
for Persian Art claims our thanks), the 
Government of Turkey, even of Soviet 
Russia who have lent from the late Im- 
perial treasures; above all the splendid 
and generous support of His Imperial 
Majesty Shah Riza Pahlavi of Persia. 

SELWYN BRINTON 


How difficult it is for an 
artist to be known, as he 
should be, truly and by 
everybody! Here, now, 
is an exhibition at the Biblioth?que Na- 
tionale of several hundred engravings, 
etchings, and lithographs by Corot, of 
which the public has had little or no 
knowledge, although most of them come 
from the Louvre (Moreau-Nélaton dona- 
tion). A study of these works—which 
the artist kept for himself—emphasizes 
what is called “the lesson of Corot,” and 
shows the minute study he made of every 
aspect of nature before he reached the 
mastery and freedom of his greatest 
paintings. What he said was this: “The 
two most important things to study are, 
first, form, then values.—These two 
things are, for me, the serious starting 
points in art.—The color and the execu- 
tion supply the charm of the work.” 
Still less has the public known anything 
about Corot’s sketches, with an etching 
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tool, on glass plates covered with callo- 
dian, from which he drew proofs on sen- 
sitive paper. No one has produced more 
beautiful results than he did by this 
method. ‘These works are of great va- 
riety in style and design. 

Apropos of this revelation of Corot’s 
industry, who is familiar with Daumier’s 
woodcuts, of which he has done at least 
five hundred? And the Louvfe has re- 
cently purchased, on exceptionally easy 
terms, seventy-three bronze casts of 
sculptures by Degas! Contrary to pop- 
ular ideas artists are frequently among 
the hardest working people in the world. 

Four French artists of the highest 
quality have just given their tenth an- 
nual exhibition at the completely mod- 
ernized Galeries Georges Petit. They are 
Jean Dunand, Paul Jouve, Jean Goulden, 
and Francois-Louis Schmied. Jouve’s 
paintings, drawings, and sculptures of 
wild animals are too well known to re- 
quire comment. Their realism is so di- 
rect that the observer feels a thrill of 
terror before some of them. He and 
Schmied collaborated in illustrating the 
French edition of Kipling’s Jungle Book, 
which was also shown. Schmied, painter, 
engraver, and printer, has done an im- 
mense amount of the best sort of work. 
Some of his bookbindings from private 
collections were also exhibited. Jean 
Dunand’s lacquer screens. very high, and 
ranging from two to twelve panels, are 
sometimes veritable masterpieces. His 
herons, gray on silvery water, his deer in 


_ the forest, birds and jungle scenes all in 
-lacquer are of extraordinary effect. There 
were also specimens of his panels and 
- furniture in lacquer. The fourth artist 
_of the group is Jean Goulden, of Rheims, 


painter and master of enamelling in 


~which he has specialized. These men 


work together in harmony for the cause 
of serious art, and no expositions in Paris 
are more respected than theirs. 

The International Society of Painting 
and Sculpture is holding its forty-fifth 
exhibition at the Galerie Bernheim-Jeune. 
There are about one hundred forty works 
shown, mostly paintings. Among the 
Americans, W. S. Horton has a Jarge 
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tryptique, Matin d’Hiver, which shows a 
Swiss village in a valley with the early 
sunlight tinging ruddily all the land- 
scape; Gilbert White sent a landscape, 
Chateau-Gaillard, which is one of his best 
works. Among other artists worth cit- 
ing are Blot, Chauveau, Hervé, Calvet, 
Boeswilwald, Montézin, and Westchiloff. 

The second section of “Engraved Por- 
traits” shown at the Marcel Guiot Gal- 
lery contains the modern works of the 
collection, from Manet to the present. 
There is a wonderfully characteristic 
portrait of Whistler by Paul Helleu, who 
died in 1927, and is not yet generally ap- 
preciated at his full value; there are sev- 
eral Whistlers, not his greatest; a Forain 
portrait of his own wife and son; Tou- 
louse-Lautrec’s La Clownesse au Moulin- 
Rouge (bis Pilgrims of Emmaus sold the 
other day for fifty thousand francs); 
Degas’ vivid Joseph Tourny, and Ingres’ 
very distinguished F’. S. Douglas, Muir- 
head Bone’s strong Conrad listening to 
Music. Mary Cassatt’s Mademoiselle 
Lequet, and Heintzelman’s delicate por- 
trait of a woman are among the Ameri- 
can representatives. The value of this ex- 
hibition was simply to show the changes 
in the art of engraving portraits from 
Diirer to our time. It cannot be called 
an evolution, as the artists of Germany 
and Flanders at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century were already possessed of 
a masterly technique which has never 
been surpassed in this branch of art. 

The Louvre has recently accepted 
many gifts and legacies, among them 
rare oriental tapestries and other treas- 
ures, paintings (Henner’s portrait of 
Madame Porgés), and souvenirs of 
Napoleon for the Malmaison Museum. 
There are also a number of souvenirs in 
connection with cooperation between 
France and America, which will be placed 
in the Franco-American museum at 
Blérancourt. 

The important exhibition of the works 
of Bourdelle, postponed from last year 
in order to make it more complete, will 
be shown in the Musée de |’Orangerie, in 
the Tuileries, beginning in February. 

Louise Morean SILb 
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The most important art 
event in January was the 
opening of the “ Exhibi- 
tion of Works by Living 
Japanese Painters” at the Prussian 
Academy of Fine Arts, arranged by the 
Association of Eastern-Asia Art in Ber- 
lin in connection with the Prussian 
Academy, the Imperial Japanese Acad- 
emy of Arts and the Japanese-German, 
Institute of Culture, the two latter in 
Tokyo. It was not the first time that 
modern Japanese painting was seen in 
Berlin, for in the autumn of 1930 the 
Secession showed an exhibition of mod- 
ern Chinese and Japanese painting 
which it was understood was to be 
transferred to Washington at the end of 
this year. The January exhibition at 
the Academy contained large pictures 
chiefly by painters manifesting Euro- 
pean influence. These paintings were 
not in roll form, as kakemonos or maki- 
monos, but each was framed in two 
frames, the inner of textiles (chiefly 
figured Japanese silk), the outer of 
wood. The paintings were mostly on 
silk and paper; but linen was used for 
folding screens. The exhibition fell 
naturally into two groups, the first of 
which had in many cases all the charm 
which we associate with the old Japan- 
ese paintings of flowers, trees, birds, 
and animals; the second appearing at 
first glance altogether European; but 
even in these pictures, the trees, foliage, 
mountains, and grass were treated in 
Japanese manner. This combination of 
traditional and naturalistic effects with 
perspective (acceptance of which is the 
most striking change in Japanese tech- 
nique) showing European influence, was 
not invariably happy. 

A charming exhibition was shown by 
the Berlin porcelain-manufactory in the 
Tiergarten, which has operated without 
interruption since its foundation in 1751. 
It is one of the few factories which have 
increased their business over that of the 
year, 1929. The exhibition strikingly 
set forth the new ideas in_ services, 
lamps, vases, and figures carried out 
since the appointment of a new direc- 
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tor, Giinther von Pechmann. But the 
old patterns of the eighteenth century 
still favored by the public were also in- 
cluded. A number of well-known artists 
throughout Germany are working for 
the factory which is connected also with 
the excellent School of Arts and Crafts 
in Halle-Giebichenstein near Leipzig, 
one of the best in Germany. The 
modern forms shown were very simple, 
and ornamentation was sparingly used. 
One of ‘the best table services was a 
fish-set by the Munich Sculptor, Ruth 
Schaumann. Each plate and dish had 
in its center a red medallion composed 
of fish and mermaids in various forms. 
Interesting also were the new lamps 
made of thin porcelain tubes and others 
in the form of vases, also medals by 
Ludwig Gies of Berlin, resembling 
cameos, done in a new technique. 
Dora Lanbau 


The Wilmington Society 
of the Fine Arts, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, held ~ 
from February second 
to twenty-fifth an exhibition of “A 
Century of French Art,” consisting of 
twenty-five paintings lent by M. Knoed- 
ler and Company. The collection was 
selected by Mrs. Ellen C. DuPont 
Meeds, President of the Wilmington 
Society; N. C. Wyeth, Chairman of the 
Exhibition Committee; and John Cun- 
ningham of Knoedler’s. The idea was 
to show the work of artists whose repu- 
tations are now thoroughly established 
but who in their own time were con- 
sidered ultra modern—such men, for ex- 
ample, as Monet and Daumier,with 
which were shown works by Cézanne, 
Matisse, and other contemporaries. 


HERE AND 
THERE 


A very complete collection of the work 
of Joseph Lindon Smith is new on view 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
opening on February tenth with a pri- 
vate view and continuing to March 
eleventh. There are about one hundred 
exhibits in all. The collection includes 
some early water colors from Italy and 
Greece, a long and extremely interesting 
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series of studies from Egypt, Cambodia, 
Japan, Java, and Central America 
Yucatan, Honduras, Guatemala, and 
Old Mexico. The Fogg Museum and 
the Museum of the Rhode Island School 
of Design have made loans, as have 
various private owners. 

Joseph Lindon Smith stands practi- 
cally alone as a painter of archaeological 
subjects, and his work is unique of its 
kind. Not only does he transcribe with 
the utmost accuracy the great works of 
art of the past but he manages, undoubt- 
edly through sympathetic understand- 
ing, to interpret spirit as well as aspect. 
Mr. Smith has just returned from a re- 
markable trip to Egypt, Transjordania, 
Iraq, and Ur of the Chaldees, concluding 
with a view of the great Persian Exhibi- 
tion in London at Burlington House. 
Mr. Smith is one of the many-talented 
few, and is almost as well known as a de- 
signer and leader of pageants as a painter 
of archaeological themes. 


The annual print show of the Boston 
Art Club will be held from March twenty- 
sixth to April eleventh. The exhibition 
will consist of prints in black and white 
and color which have been produced dur- 
ing the last two years. It is desired to 
arrange a representative exhibition of 
contemporary work without prejudice to 
any particular school. Print makers are 
requested not to send prints in case their 
publishers are submitting prints for them. 
Entries are limited to three prints. The 
exhibition is being arranged under the 
_ direction of Hoyland B. Bettinger. Cir- 
culars may be obtained by addressing 
him in care of the Boston Art Club. 


The Springfield Art Association, 
Springfield, Illinois, showed during Janu- 
ary in their Edward Place galleries a not- 
able loan collection of art owned by 
citizens of Springfield and vicinity. This 
included portraits by Cecilia Beaux, 
Ralph Clarkson, Henry Hubbell, Louis 
Betts, and others; landscapes by such 
well known artists as Frank Swift 
Chase, Emile Gruppe, William Ritschel, 
pastels, drawings and miniatures. 
Among the sculpture set forth was a 
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bust of Vachel Lindsay. Exhibitions of 
this sort go far toward focusing atten- 
tion on the value of possession and help 
exceedingly to create local pride. 


The Municipal Art Society of New 
York, of which J. Monroe Hewlett is 
President, sponsored on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary seventh, a lunch meeting at which 
the principal speakers were Harvey 
Nathaniel Davis, President of Stevens 
Institute of Technology; J. Horace 
McFarland, Chairman, State Art Com- 
mission of Pennsylvania; and Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, F. A. I. A., the subject 
of the addresses being The Responsibility 
of the Citizen and of the Professional 
Artist in the Advancement of Civic Art. 
Electus D. Litchfield is Chairman of the 
Society. 


To Howard Leigh was re- 


OTHER cently awarded the John 
ITEMS OF C. Shaffer prize of five 
INTEREST hundred dollars for the 


outstanding painting 
shown in the Seventh Hoosier Salon, com- 
posed of works of Indiana painters, held 
at Marshall Field’s, Chicago. The award 
was made for this portrait of Ann Sar- 
gent Smith, a young woman seated at a 
piano. Up to the present time Howard 
Leigh has been known chiefly for his dis- 
tinguished lithographs, a group of 
which are in the Musée de la Guerre, 
Paris. Others have been shown in 
Florence, Venice, and in other inter- 
national exhibitions abroad. His work 
was made known to readers of THE 
AMERICAN MaGazINE or ART some 
years ago through the appreciative com- 
ment of Helen Gerard, our correspondent 
in Italy. 


The National Academy of Design has 
lately purchased through the. Ranger 
Fund a painting by Gari Melchers en- 
titled The Sermon, which pictures a 
group of Dutch peasants in church, one 
of Mr. Melchers’ most distinguished 
canvases. Through this same fund, it 
may be recalled, Mr. ‘Tarbell’s splendid 
Margery and Little Ndmund 


painting, 
The latter has 


has also been acquired. 
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been temporarily assigned to the Grand 
Rapids Public Library. 


The Grand Rapids Art Association, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has been hold- 
ing a memorial exhibition of the works 
of Sigourd Skou. The Association has 
lately received from Bertha E. Jaques, 
Secretary of the Chicago Society of 
Etchers, twenty-five etchings and wood- 
block prints, fifteen of which are by 
the late Helen Hyde. The intention is 
that this gift shall prove the nucleus of a 
permanent print collection. 


It is interesting to note that quite a 
number of our American colleges and 
universities are building up collections 
of American art. The University of 
Illinois has lately announced the pur- 
chase of seven paintings, among which 
are recent works by Eugene Higgins, 
Hovsep Pushman, Robert Spencer, and 
Ernest L. Blumenschein. ‘These pur- 
chases were made through an annual 
appropriation which has been voted 
because of the conviction of the cultural] 
value of art and the firm belief that 
direct contact with contemporary work 
is more effective than study collections 
of reproductions of Old Masters. The 
aim of the University of Illinois is to 
place before its students examples of 
the finest creative effort of our time. 
What better could any institution do? 


The increase in interest in art on the 
part of the public is evidenced by some 
statistics in regard to the circulation of 
art books recently received from the 
Librarian of the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary. “Our annual circulation of 
books classified in the fine arts,” writes 
Miss Eastman, “has increased from 
14,090 in the year 1900 to 230,629 in 
the year 1929 (the figures for 1930 are 
not yet available). The percentage of 
the fine arts circulation to the total 
non-fiction circulation was 414 per 
cent in 1900 and 834 per cent in 1929, 
which shows that the proportion of the 
fine arts circulation to the total has 
more than doubled during that period.” 


@ 
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Arthur M. Hind, Assist- 
DIS- ant Keeper, Department 

TINGUISHED of Prints and Drawings 

VISITORS AND at the British Museum, 
FOREIGN Salade Professor of Fine 
SCHOLARSHIPS Arts at Oxford, 1921— 
1927, has been visiting 
this country and giving a series of talks 
on engraving and etching under the 
auspices of various print clubs and mu- 
seums. In Philadelphia he spoke under 
the auspices of the Print Club of that 
city; in Baltimore his address was given 
at the Art Museum. 

Clare Leighton, a distinguished Brit- 
ish maker of woodblocks, has also been 
visiting this country, exhibiting, and 
lecturing. Miss Leighton’s print, Hop 
Pickers won, it will be recalled, the 
Logan Bronze Medal and first prize of 
one hundred dollars in the recent inter- 
national show at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. Many are familiar with her 
illustrations of Hardy’s The Return of 
the Native issued in a de luxe edition 


last year by Harpers. 


The Scammon Lectures for 1931 at 
the Art Institute of Chicago will be 
given by Dr. Hermann Voss, of the 
Kaiser-Friedrich Museum in Berlin. The 
subject will be An Introduction to Baroque 
Painting in Italy. 

Such visitors from abroad are more 
than welcome. They bring to us better 
understanding and help to stimulate our 
own gifted. 


The Institute of International Edu- 
cation, Incorporated, announced fel- 
lowships for study in Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, and Hungary. Also a limited 
number of scholarships providing for 
study in the Institute of Art and Arch- 
aeology of the University of Paris for six 
weeks summer courses in history and 
criticism of Art in cooperation with the 
College Art Association. These oppor- 
tunities are open both to men and to 


women. Those desiring further infor- 
mation should communicate immedi- 


ately with the Secretary, Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


FEDERATION 
ACTIVITIES 


1. DEPARTMENT OF 
ADVISORY SERVICE. 
2. TRAVELING EXHI- 
BITIONS. 3. ILLUS- 
TRATED LECTURES. 
4, PACKAGE LIBRARY 
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FEDERATION ACTIVITIES 


FOURTH REGIONAL MEETING 


The Fourth Regional Meeting of the 
American Federation of Arts will be held 
at the Institute of Fine Arts, Kansas 
City, Missouri, March nineteenth, twen- 
tieth, and twenty-first. A local com- 
mittee comprising the following has been 
formed: F. M. Bernardin, J. C. Nichols, 
Wallace C. Goffe, Conrad Mann, and 
Lilhan Weyl. 

Headquarters will be the Bellerive 
Hotel, but the sessions will be held in the 
Institute’s auditorium, which seats about 
four hundred. The tentative pro- 
gramme includes discussion of problems 
of interest to artists and art patrons; 
public art education, modern aids in 
art instruction, the upbuilding of local 
art organizations, and the national work 
of the American Federation of Arts. 

Among the delightful entertainment 
assured is a sight-seeing tour of the 
famous park system of Kansas City, a 
play to be given by the University 
Players, a musical programme to be 
rendered by representatives of various 
university music departments, lunches, 
and a concluding banquet. 

The intention is to make this a genu- 
ine conference rather than a convention, 
devoting much time to open discussion 
and endeavoring to bring in closer asso- 
ciation workers in the field throughout 
the Western territory. 

Professor Paul H. Grummann, West- 
ern Representative, is in charge. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The T'wenty-second Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Arts 
will be held at the Brooklyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, New York, 
May eighteenth, nineteenth, and twen- 
tieth. The dates of this Convention 
are such that those desiring to attend 
successively the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation of Art Museum Directors in 
Philadelphia, which precedes it, and of 
the American Association, of Museums 
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in Pittsburgh, immediately following, 
may do so. 

The Brooklyn Museum has much to 
offer in the way of hospitality and col- 
lections. It is very accessible from 
points in New York City. 

The programme of sessions, at present 
in preparation, will be announced later. 


DEPARTMENT OF ADVISORY 
SERVICE 


Since announcement was made in this 
Magazine last month of the establish- 
ment of a Department of Advisory Serv- 
ice, numerous inquiries have come con- 
cerning the exact nature of this service. 
Like other work conducted by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts, this service will 
be largely developed according to de- 
mand. As those in charge now visualize 
it, the purpose is not to establish an 
entirely new service but rather to extend 
one which has long existed. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts from what Sen- 
ator Root once characterized as its 
“somewhat central location’? in Wash- 
ington has for more than twenty years 
been in touch with art organizations and 
movements throughout the country. The 
intention of the organizers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts was primarily 
that it should serve as a clearing house 
for art organizations and information. 
Up to the present time it has, to the full 
extent of capacity, operated in such mat- 
ters as the central office of a telephone 
exchange, making connections between 
those who desired information and those 
who were most capable of rendering it. 
The desire of the organizers and those 
who have directed the work of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts since its begin- 
ning has been to increase knowledge and 
appreciation of art in order that civiliza- 
tion might be advanced and the lives of 
our people enriched. To this end the 
Federation has encouraged the establisb- 
ment of art associations, has sent out ex- 
hibitions, circulated illustrated lectures, 
published The American Art Annual and 
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Tue AMERICAN MaGaZIne or Art. It is 
the hope of the present officers and di- 
rectors that through the newly established 
Department of Advisory Service this 
work may be correlated, extended, and 
carried on more actively. But to do this 
work effectively it will be necessary to 
have the codperation of a great many in- 
dividuals and, above all, of our Chapters. 
Chapter officers and individual members 
are invited to write to Miss Mechlin in 
regard to our problems and theirs, and 
to let her know ways in which they think 
this service can be made most beneficial 
to them and to others. 


THE TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS 
DEPARTMENT 


Cultural opportunities have failed as 
yet to keep pace with the spread of pop- 
ulation throughout the North American 
continent. Although settlement of the 
country has been astoundingly rapid 
since the end of the eighteenth century, 
the inspiration of creative expression in 
the arts was, until the dawn of the twen- 
tieth century, largely concentrated in a 
few cities of the Atlantic coast states. 
While forty states and the District of 
Columbia now have one or more muse- 
ums or galleries with permanent collec- 
tions of art, and while extraordinary 
progress has been made, especially in the 
past decade, in the encouragement of 
local efforts in music and drama in many 
large communities throughout the coun- 
try, thousands of smaller places are yet 


_without facilities for the enjoyment of 


the “things of the spirit.” 

It was to furnish opportunities in one 
cultural field that the American Federa- 
tion of Arts in its first year of existence 
inaugurated the Traveling Exhibitions 
in response to a request from Fort 
Worth, Texas. This service comprised, 
during the first season, four collections 
of oil paintings, water colors, and photo- 
graphs; in the present season, its twenty- 
second, it is composed of fifty-four 
groups. The Traveling Exhibitions can- 
not annually include all branches of the 


spatial arts, but within each cycle of a 


few years, every type of art is repre- 
sented, if not every “school”. Chief 
emphasis is upon American art of today, 
for art of the past is accessible in most 
permanent collections, but European, 
and less frequently, Oriental work, past 
and present, is included, that communi- 
ties borrowing the exhibitions may have 
the opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with achievement other than our own. 

The American Federation of Arts was 
the first organization to send out ex- 
hibitions on a national scale; nearly a 
quarter century ago, when it started, a 
few local organizations sent small shows 
occasionally on circuits within their 
counties or states. In the past decade 
the Federation has been widely com- 
plimented by emulation, for traveling 
exhibitions have become almost as com- 
mon as traveling libraries. Yet the 
Federation’s exhibitions are more than 
ever in demand. From October first 
to February first of this season, the ex- 
hibitions have been booked in thirty- 
eight states, the District of Columbia, 
and Canada, to fill two hundred and 
eighty-four engagements made by one 
hundred and forty organizations. It is 
expected that three hundred engage- 
ments will be made by May first, when 
the season ends. 

There has been expansion in every 
phase of the Traveling Exhibitions’ 
work. Instituted for the purpose of 
supplying the needs of communities 
without other opportunities, the scope 
of the service now extends to inter- 
national shows assembled for the out- 
standing museums of the country. The 
financial range of organizations from 
villages of fifty inhabitants to New 
York City is considered; rental fees 
vary from five to three hundred dollars. 
And whereas exhibitions were first sent 
only to cities within the United States, 
they now have destinations in Canada 
and Europe as well. In the last few 
years, a number of exhibitions have 
been assembled upon request, especially 
for one or more showings abroad in order 
to acquaint Europeans with American 
efforts in the arts. 
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The exhibitions in their travels prove 
that art knows no boundaries or limi- 
tations; a group which is shown one 
month in a great museum, against a 
background of rare and beautiful things, 
may be shown the next month at a 
state fair, in company with prize cattle 
and crops. It visits colleges, women’s 
clubs, public libraries, schools, and 
other institutions too numerous’ to 
mention, and is at home in all of them. 

For every effort is made to insure high 
quality in the exhibitions. They are 
selected by persons with expert knowl- 
edge of the respective types of work, 
from leading exhibitions of contempor- 
ary art, from museums and collectors, 
from artists themselves, and _ other 
sources of recognized excellence. Ap- 
preciative letters received from all parts 
of the country give evidence of the suc- 
cess of these efforts, and even more im- 
pressive is the large number of organi- 
zations which have taken the Federa- 
tion’s exhibitions for many years. The 
Fort Worth (Texas) Art Association, 
which requested the first exhibition, 
has had one or more each year since; 
of the borrowers during the current 
season, twenty-nine organizations of 
twenty-five cities in eighteen states have 
shown our exhibitions during periods of 
from six to twenty-two years, and in 
every case these organizations have 
taken more than one show annually. 
One well-known museum has for thir- 
teen years taken series of from six to 
fifteen groups each season. 

Furthermore, the Traveling Exhibi- 
tions are not biased, not intended to 
mould opinion favorably to any one 
style of art. Works of both conserva- 
tives and modernists are included im- 
partially, but only such works as are 
withstanding the test of time, or are 
by artists of recognized ability. 

Individuals and organizations that 
would like to know intimately and 
directly, how our present-day civiliza- 
tion is finding expression through our 
artists, as set forth in the Traveling 
Exhibitions, can obtain further infor- 
mation by applying to the Federation. 
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ILLUSTRATED TALKS—ON ART 

You can lecture on art without making 
extensive research, without buying ex- 
pensive illustrative material. Perhaps 
your club is studying Italian Art and you 
would like to give a talk about the great 
painters of the Renaissance and show ex- 
amples of their work, but you feel that it 
would take too much time or be too 
costly to secure the necessary material. 
You can obtain such a lecture already 
prepared from the American Federation 
of Arts. Or, if you are interested in 
prints, you may borrow a talk on this 
subject, illustrated by masterpieces which 
have been chosen for you by the Curator 
of Prints of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. You may read such a lecture and 
show the slides in your own home for your 
profit and enjoyment or you may invite 
your friends to share it with you. You 
may give talks on civic art, landscape 
architecture, or sculpture and show your 
town what may be done to create civic 
beauty—spacious parks, beautiful homes, 
appropriate memorials. 

The Illustrated Talks on Art sent out 
by the American Federation of Arts 
offer a unique opportunity for readers 
and lecturers all over the country who 
wish to give individual lectures or in- 
crease their own knowledge and appre- 
ciation of art but who do not have the 
time or facilities for preparing their own 
material. It is as easy to deliver one of 
these lectures as to read a story aloud. 
They will be sent to you anywhere in 
the United States. While entertaining 
and appealing to popular taste, the 
talks have been written by authorities— 
men and women who are experts in some 
field of art, who know how to impart 
their enthusiasm for their subject, to 
entertain while they instruct. The il- 
lustrations for the lectures are chosen 
with the greatest care and are beauti- 
ful reproductions of the original works 
of art. Each lecture consists of a set 
of lantern slides, many of them in 
color, and an interesting one-hour talk, 
in lecture form, with cues indicating 
the point to show each slide. 
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A series of the Illustrated Talks may be 
given as a course of lectures covering 
particular periods of art history, various 
schools of art, or individual artists. 
Small museums, art centers, colleges, 
and schools will find such courses popu- 
lar and entertaining. Clubs or study 
groups will also find this service valu- 
able in planning their programmes. 
Advice about courses of lectures, sug- 
gestions for outlines for study courses, 
which may be supplemented by series 
of lectures, will be furnished upon 
request. 

The following is a typical course of 
lectures which is now being given by 
one of our American art museums in 
codperation with the American Federa- 
tion of Arts: 


ITALIAN ART—Two Evenings 
Italy, Her People and Her Art, by Anna 
Seaton-Schmidt. 
The Renaissance in Italy, by H. Van Buren 
Magonigle. 
FRENCH ART—Three Evenings 
French Painting, by Anna Seaton-Schmidt. 
Tendencies of 19th Century French Painting, 
by Bryson Burroughs. 
French Sculpture, by Lorado Taft. 
ENGLISH ART—Two Evenings 
British Painting, by Leila Mechlin. 
English Furniture, by Mrs. William H. 
Holmes. 
AMERICAN ART—Three Evenings 
American Painting, by Leila Mechlin. 
American Mural Painting. Prepared through 
the codperation of Edwin H. Blashfield. 
American Sculpture, by Lorado Taft. 
THE GREAT MASTERS—Three Evenings 
Rembrandt, by Kenyon Cox. 
Titian, by Mrs. M. E. Woodward. 
Painters of the Mode, by Kenyon Cox. 
_ SPANISH PAINTING—One Evening. 
By Ula Milner. 
DUTCH PAINTING—One Evening. 
By Ula Milner. 
THE ART OF EGYPT—One Evening. 
By Herbert E. Winlock. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE—One Evening. 
By H. A. Caparn. 
STORY HOURS FOR CHILDREN—Two After- 
noons 
The Tournament of a Duke of Burgundy, by 
Anna C. Chandler. 
A Boy of Old Athens, by Anna C. Chandler, 


Illustrated stories for children and 
older boys and girls may be obtained 
also from the Federation. The youth of 
today will be the art patrons of tomor- 
row, and these lectures have been es- 


pecially prepared to make art real and 
delightful to young people. 

Members of the American Federation 
of Arts may borrow one lecture each year 
without charge. Chapters of the Feder- 
ation have the privilege of using three 
lectures without fee. To all others, and 
to members and chapters for additional 
lectures, the fee is five dollars. A list of 
subjects and detailed information will be 
sent gladly on request. All borrowers 
pay express charges. 

In addition to the rental service of il- 
lustrated talks on art the Federation will 
suggest, to those desiring to secure such, 
available lecturers on art and will give 
information regarding their subjects, 
honorariums, and so forth. Information 
concerning educational moving picture 
films on art subjects may also be ob- 
tained from the Federation. 


THE PACKAGE LIBRARY 


Keeping one’s mind contemporary is a 
difficult feat in this fast-moving age. 
Incidents occur, are recorded in the daily 
press, the weekly journal, the monthly 
periodical or in special publications; but 
when the day, week or month has passed, 
the record is lost to the average person, 
who has no room to harbor clippings in 
his crowded life. But these fieeting rec- 
ords will not be crystallized into book 
form until the phase of our civilization 
to which they refer is in some sense com- 
pleted, or definitely past. 

In its Package Library, the American 
Federation of Arts endeavors to secure 
the ephemeral record of everything in 
the field of art which appears at all sig- 
nificant, so that its members and other 
interested persons will not have to wait 
for the decade or more to elapse before 
a scholarly work appears, if it ever does. 
The Package Library does not include 
books, which are easily obtained through 
one’s local public library or bookshop, 
but acquires the articles and illustrations 
from newspapers, magazines, museum 
bulletins, catalogues of exhibitions, and 
other sources of information which the 
public library generally ignores, yet 
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which are frequently the only record 
concerning the living artist who, for 
instance, is too young, or whose status 
is too uncertain for his inclusion in a 
“History of American Painting.” In 
dozens of instances, where there has 
been no published information whatever 
concerning an artist who is receiving 
widespread recognition, data have been 
obtained directly from him through an 
interview. 

The individual American artist was 
the keystone of the Package Library, 
which for its first few years compre- 
hended only this subject. But members 
of the Federation began to request other 
subjects. Hence the Package Library 
gradually extended its scope to include 
art of the past, contemporary art of other 
nations, art in all its branches. It now 
covers the field from what is perhaps the 
earliest manifestation of the art imstinct 
in prehistoric man, flint-knapping, to the 
art of the future, in so far as this can be 
foreseen in city and regional planning, 
the color organ, et cetera. 

But the Package Library is not in- 
tended to replace books, except for per- 
sons living in towns without public 
library or book-shop facilities; it is in- 
tended to supplement books, to provide 
the contemporary record already men- 
tioned, and the detailed information 
which is so seldom dealt with in standard 
reference works. If an inquirer requests 
the Package Library, expressing a desire 
for “History of American Painting” or 
some equally general and comprehen- 
sive subject, he is given a bibliography 
with a suggestion that he obtain some 
good book. But if he desires information 
on certain specific artists of whatever 
period, the Package Library will prob- 
ably be more helpful to him than any 
volume, for the expensive monograph 
on the individual artist is apt to be be- 
yond the reach of the average purse. 

The Package Library is not complete, 
nor will it ever be; its flexibility and state 
of continual expansion are its chief vir- 
tues. It makes no effort to include techni- 
cal information on any art medium. No 
‘shome correspondence courses” in paint- 
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ing, etching, or other media are available, 
for anyone seriously interested in master- 
ing some technique would naturally at- 
tend or correspond with one of the many 
excellent art schools throughout the coun- 
try. But the Package Library does deal 
with art from nearly all other points of 
view: it is historical, biographical, critical, 
appreciative. And while it makes no 
claim to omniscience, it does include 
certain subjects not to be found in the 
encyclopaedia! Furthermore, if an in- 
quiry is received to which the answer 
ought to be in the Library but happens 
not to be, an effort will be made to ob- 
tain it, if time permits. But the fact 
that less than one per cent of all requests 
received in the past several years have 
precipitated such an emergency, seems 
to attest to its inclusiveness. 

The variety of needs filled by the 
Package Library bears witness to this 
same quality. Club women are the 
most numerous borrowers, obtaining 
material to aid them in preparing talks 
on art, and pictures to show their club 
audiences. School teachers and college 
professors secure additional information 
not found in their text-books. College 
students preparing theses, professional 
writers and lecturers in search of some 
elusive fact to complete a monograph or 
article, citizens’ committees planning 
to erect a memorial and wishing to know 
first what other communities have done 
along the same lines, manufacturers 
desiring a digest of current opinion on 
the union of art and industry—all these 
classes, and others too numerous to 
mention, are served by the Package 
Library and, to judge from their appre- 
clative comments, served well. For 
the Package Library is not standardized. 
No two requests are the same, nor are 
they treated alike. Each Package 
Library is made up in answer to the 
individual request. 

Individual members of the American 
Federation of Arts may use the Package 
Library as often as they wish, without 
expense save the payment of postage. 
Non-members pay the postage and also 
a small rental fee per week. 


EXHIBITIONS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CAG EatOU-E iY 
SELECTED AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS 
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“WHEN READERS MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
mers VALUE CLO ADVERTISERS 15 PROVED 
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LANDSCAPES of the Delaware Val- 
ley, by Daniel Garber—on view— | 
March 9th to 28th—lend them- 
selves to the problem of the art 
lover who has in mind a particular 
place for which he seeks exactly 
the right painting. 

This problem engages our 

interest at all times. Con- 

sult us jor suggestions and 


help, regardless of any ques- 
tion of immediate purchase. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


Museums AND ASSOCIATIONS 

The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, will 
have the following exhibitions: March 2-14, 
paintings by Anna Neagoe, consisting of 
landscapes and still-life, paintings by Bea- 
trice Blinn, photographs by Lyddon Hanford 
and Kimball; March 2-28, fifty prints ex- 
hibited by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, March 2 to 28; Work of Members, 
shown by the Society of Illustrators, March 
16 to 28; paintings by a group of Russian 
artists, March 16 to 28; paintings in the 
Opportunity Gallery, work of members of 
the New York Society of Craftsmen, and 
Mexican Craftwork, semi-permanent. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue and 82nd Street, will have a memor- 
ial exhibition of the work of Robert Henri 
from March 10 to April 19; beginning March 
9 and until August 30, there will be an exhi- 
bition of lace and costume accessories, gifts 
of Mrs. Edward 8. Harkness; beginning also 
March 9, the acquisitions of 1929 and 1930 
in prints will be shown. The following 
special exhibits will be continued: Peruvian 
textiles (through March 21);, American and 


European furniture and glass (through May 
3); and prints—*‘Selected Masterpieces”. 

The Museum of Modern Art, 730 Fifth 
Avenue, will have an exhibition of paintings 
by German contemporary artists. 

The National Academy of Design, 215 West 
57th Street, will have its annual spring show 
March 15—April 5. 

The New York Public Library, 42nd Street 
and Fifth Avenue, will continue its exhibi- 
tion of contemporary wood-blocks and prints 
by European and American artists. 


GALLERIES 


An American Place, 509 Madison Avenue, 
will exhibit paintings by Arthur G. Dove. 

The Argent Galleries, 42 West 57th Street, 
will show portraits and decorative paintings 
as well as sculpture by members of the 
National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors. 

The Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street, 
will show paintings by Henry S. Eddy from 
March 2-14, and water colors by Juiian Pea- 
body from March 16-28. 

The Daniel Gallery, 600 Madison Avenue, 
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EXHIBITIONS—Continued 


will have a group show consisting of paint- 
ings by Kuniyoshi, Spencer, Dickinson, 
Knaths, Chikovsky, and others. 

Delphic Studios, 9 East 57th Street, will 
show paintings by Harry Kidd from March 
1-16, and at the same time drawings by 
Hubert Davis. 

The Demotte Galleries, 25 Kast 78th Street, 
will show ten masterpieces by ten living 
American painters. 

The Down-town Gallery will have an ex- 
hibition of the paintings of Alexander Brook, 
to be shown from March 16 to April 4. 

The Dudensing Galleries, 5 East 57th 
Street, will have paintings by Peppino Man- 
gravite and paintings by Fred Taubus on 
exhibition. 

The Durand-Ruel Gallery, 12 East 57th 
Street, will have Marie Laurencin’s paintings 
on exhibition from March 1 to 14, then 
paintings by Max Bernard Cohen from 
March 15-30. 

The Ehrich Galleries, 36 East 57th Street, 
announce an exhibition of garden sculpture 
during March. 

The Ferargil Galleries, 63 Kast 57th Street 
will exhibit garden sculpture throughout the 
month also. From the first to the seventh, 
they will show paintings by Bertram Nichols, 
and from the ninth to the twenty-first there 


will be two exhibitions: ten paintings by 
contemporary Philadelphia artists and water 
colors by Julian Delbos. 

The Howard Young Gallery, 634 Fifth 
Avenue, will show eighteenth-century Eng- 
lish portraits and other English paintings. 

The John Becker Gallery, 530 Madison 
Avenue, will have an exhibition of paintings 
and ink drawings by William H. Littlefield. 

The John Levy Galleries, 1 East 57th 
Street, will have an exhibition of landscapes 
of many different countries, each by a repre- 
sentative artist of that country. 

Kennedy Galleries, 785 Fifth Avenue, will 
show American lithographs and_ etchings, 
old and new 

The Kleeman-Thorman Galleries will have 
an exhibition of the drawings of Albert 
Sterner. 

Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, 
will have an exhibition of landscapes by 
modern French artists, including Renoir, 
Derain, Claude Lorraine, Poussin, and 
others. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue, 
will show paintings and water colors by Wal- 
ter Pach. 

The Macbeth Galleries, 15 East 57th Street, 
will have a group show during the first week 
in March and, from the ninth to the twenty- 
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CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF Arts. Fourth Regional Meeting, 
Karisasi @ibyas Viscount nee eee Varchel 9-21 193i 


SouTHERN States Art Leacue. Eleventh Annual Convention 


angel xhibibion savanna he Galerie eee eA mol Qual Ogi 
Eastern Arts ASSOCIATION. Twenty-second Annual Conven- 

igi, Abinute (Cmi, INled) ssouce nes Guede ooneossens on spookn coo deol 0G TOR 
Western Arts AssocraTion. Annual Convention, Louisville, Ky... . . April 28—May 1, 1931 


SouTHEASTERN Arts Association. First Annual Convention, 
SOsTLaULeM Sy Cpe er ire ern rem. wow coc Ae wos Vays ee 19S 1 


Association oF Art Museum Direcrors. Annual Meeting, 
Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia, Pa....................May 15-16, 1931 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS. Twenty-second Annual Con- 
vention, Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y.........:......May 18-20, 1931 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT Epucation. Annual Meet- 
ine Ne wa VOL Nay ani ee oe ee ieee a May 18-21) 19st 


AMERICAN AssociATION oF Musrums. Annual Convention, 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa.........................May 21-24, 1931 
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Exuipitions—Continued 
eighth, will exhibit paintings of the Dela- 
ware Valley by Daniel Garber. 

The Milch Galleries, 108 West 57th Street, 
will have a “Retrospective Exhibition” 
of painting by Gari Melchers. 

The New Art Circle, 9 East 57th Street, 
will show paintings by Gerrit Hondius from 
March 1 to 15 and, from March 15 to 31, 
paintings by Benjamin Kopman. 

The Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue, have 
paintings by Harry Hering on exhibition 
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during the first half of the month, then 
paintings by Genevieve Hamlin and water 
colors by Andrew Dasburg. 

The Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lexington Avenue, 
will show paintings, including landscapes, 
still-life, and figure studies, by Emil Ganso, 
from the end of February until the four- 
teenth of March. 

The Wildenstein Gallery, 627 Fifth Avenue, 
will have a memorial exhibition of paintings 
and other art work by members of the La 
Farge family. 
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Magazine 


In the Magazine File of back issues 
of Tur AMERICAN MaGaZzINE OF ART 
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ress, certain issues have been com- 
pletely exhausted. The numbers of 
these issues are being published in 


~ the thought that those who still 


possess these magazines may be willing 
to sell them back to the Federation. 
These: will be reclaimed at twenty- 
five cents a copy. ° 
Art and Progress 
Volume VII (Nov. 1915-1916), Nos. 
1 and 2. 
The American Magazine of Art 


Volume XI (Nov. 1919—Dec. 1920), 
No. 3. 

Volume XII (1921), No. 6. 

Volume XIV (1923), Nos. 6 and 11. 

Volume XV (1924), Nos. 1, 2, and 10. 

Volume XVI (1925), No. 3. 

Volume XVIII (1927), Nos. 2 and 3. 
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